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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


We have made this issue an American Library Association number. 
It has been our purpose to collect a summarization of the activities of 


the association. To this end we have asked Melvil Dewey, who was 
present at its beginning, to write a short article upon What the A. L. A. 
was intended to be. We have asked Hiller C. Wellman, a recent incumbent 
of the president’s office, to address himself to the subject What the 
A. L. A. Has Become. John Cotton Dana, who is nothing if not sug- 
gestive of ideas and plans, has been asked to outline What the A. L. A. 
Might Do. George B. Utley, secretary of the association, is better 
qualified than anyone else to tell of the work going on at the A. L. A. 
Headquarters. As it is conceded that the A. L. A. Booklist is the primary 
point of contact between the profession and the association we have 
devoted two articles to this topic. Mrs. Katharine MacDonald Jones, 
who in the beginning accomplished so much with so little clerical as- 
sistance, has traced Its Genesis with which she is thoroughly familiar, while 
Miss May Massee, the present editor, has told How it is Made up. We 
feel that this aggregation of articles by library leaders will constitute 
a definite contribution to professional literature. They will at least 
bring home a realization that the American Library Association is a 
going concern engaged in varied activities, and will suggest, we think, 
that membership in the association is well nigh a condition precedent 
to professional standing. 


Notre:—Mr. Dewey’s article has not arrived as we go to press. it will be printed later. 
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A LIBRARIAN’S READING 


Librarians presumably have an abiding faith that intellectual salvation 
lies in familiarity with the best literature. If not what right have they 
to devote their lives to serving it out and urging it upon the public? But 
the query has been suggested to us, Do librarians read every day and do 
they read the best books? There are those who doubt it. There are 
librarians too who admit that they read little and who defend themselves 
by urging the multiplicity of their duties. Our observation is that all 
of us find time to do that which we most desire to do. If one reads for 
the pure joy of it, if one constantly feels the pull toward books, if the 
highest pleasure is found in books, then time each day will somehow be 
found for reading. There are those librarians also who say that the 
good literature will take care of itself and that they must read the second 
rate books, including even objectionable books, in order to know their 
characteristics and to be qualified as a literary guide. With the ade- 
quate book selection helps now at hand it is easy to dodge bad books 
and to help others to dodge them without reading them. To read ques- 
tionable books habitually is no more necessary for the librarian than it 
would be for the sanitarian habitually to eat injurious and poisonous food 
in order to become familiar with its flavor and effect. Like the reading 
of sensational books it might be an interesting experience but it could 
hardly be considered a wholesome habit. Evidence comes to us again 
and again that the public will tend to read what the librarian reads and 
that the general trend of the reading done by the public is often a cri- 
terion of the librarian’s taste in matters bookish. Only the best is good 
enough for the librarian. Cannot two rules be laid down? First, every 
day must contain some reading even though it be done in the last waking 
moments of the day; second, only the books that are good enough to be 
urged upon library patrons are good enough for the librarian to read. 
To word it differently: We must read something every day and we must 
read largely what we expect to urge others to read. 


The federal trade 

Federal commission has recom- 
efficiency? mended a reduction in 
the size of the Sunday 

newspapers as a means of conserv- 
ing the news print paper supply of 
the country. As we remember it, 
rather obvious recommendations 
such as this seem to be the only 
observable result of that commis- 
sion’s pretentious and somewhat 


costly investigations, which have 
consumed two years and have 
covered the entire country. 


Through a mistake 

A of the editor of the 
correction Bulletin, Miss Mary E. 
Robbins who wrote the 

article on Library Schools appearing 
in the November issue, was de- 
scribed as “‘director’” of the library 
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school at Atlanta. Miss Robbins 
calls our attention to the error and 
asks us to state that she is asso- 
ciate director. Miss Tommie Dora 
Barker, librarian of the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta is ex-officio the 
director of the library school. The 
editor regrets greatly his error. 


The Federal Forest 


New Products Laboratory at 
material Madison is struggling 
for paper among other things 
making with the problem of a 


supply of material for 
paper making. It reports that the 
annual consumption of paper pulp 
wood in this country is 4,300,000 
cords representing an expenditure 
of thirty-six millions of dollars. As 
a result of experiments in its test- 
ing laboratories some paper com- 
panies in this state are negotiating 
with 1ailroad companies for rates 
on chips of various woods which 
grow in the Rocky Mountain region. 
The plan is to chip and dry the 
wood where grown and to ship it 
in bales to the Wisconsin mills. 


A library trustee 

Ten once remarked that 
dollars they would willingly 
for smiles pay their librarian ten 
dollars more per month 

‘if she only would acquire a smile.” 
What’s the use anyhow of looking 
upon life as a perpetually serious, 
cheerless, and gloomy affair? Why 
not think of the cheerier side, why 
not see the humor in everything, 
why not smile whether you feel 
like it or not? He who cultivates 
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the smile whether he feels it or not 
ends by feeling the smile which he 
wears. Many things which may 
be smiled at occur in the library. 
Don’t be afraid of seeing them, 
and thinking them, and talking 
them. Maybe they ought to be 
printed in the Library Bulletin, 
so others could smile at them. Try 
sending them to us. 


The Wisconsin Ar- 
Somewhat cheological Society has 
arche- issued a number of new 
ological publications each de- 
scriptive of the Indian 
history and antiquities of a differ- 
ent county or region of the state. 
The title of these publications are 
Archeological History of Milwaukee 
County (80 pages), Indian Remains 
in Manitowoc County (15 pages), 
Lake Wingra (43 pages), Outagamie 
County Antiquities (20 pages), The 
Lac Courte Oreillies Region (34 
pages), Fond du Lac County An- 
tiquities (40 pages) and Aboriginal 
Evidences in Northwestern Wiscon- 
sin (78 pages). Each of these in- 
teresting publications is illustrated 
with a map and with a number of 
plates. As only five hundred copies 
of each number are now printed 
these books which should prove in- 
valuable to all persons interested 
in the study of local history will 
soon be out of print and difficult to 
obtain. They may be purchased 
through the society’s Madison office 
at 50 cents each. 
Chas. E. Brown, 
Secretary. 
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Both the Democratic 
The public and the Republican 


library campaign headquar- 
and cam- ters located in Chica- 
paign go, gave ample evi- 
head- dence of their recogni- 


quarters’ tion of the public li- 

brary as a source of 
supply for campaign ammunition, 
constantly calling up the library, 
especially the civics department, 
either by telephone or messenger. 
Many curious, interesting and puz- 
zling problems were submitted for 
solution, usually in great haste and 
without any collateral information 
to facilitate the search. A letter 
written by Senator T. J. Walsh, 
chairman of the Democratic com- 
mittee, expresses his appreciation 
‘of the hearty and effective co- 
operation which the Chicago Public 
Library gave us in our efforts to 
get at facts for the conduct of the 
political campaign just closing. We 
have had occasion repeatedly to call 
for assistance on many questions, 
and we have nothing but praise for 
your cooperation. The members 
of our Reference and Information 


Bureau have expressed to me the 


fine spirit of service that exists in 
the civics room, to which most of 
our inquiries were sent.” 


The village of Blair, 


The which according to the 
village 1910 census has a pop- 
hall at ulation of only 486, has 
Blair distinguished itself and 


now disputes with Col- 
fax the leadership of Wisconsin 
villages in civic enterprise. For 
some time it has had a municipal 
building, which includes municipal 
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offices, a fine auditorium and 
amusement hall, a village lock-up, 
etc. They have now taken another 
step toward making this building a 
real community center by installing 
in it a restful rest room and a 
splendid little public library which 
was formally opened November 10. 
The building is in the business por- 
tion of the city, and is well suited 
to become the center of the ac- 
tivities of the village and its en- 
virons. The library contains some 
700 volumes. It is open to rural 
residents as -well as villagers. The 
books and equipment were pur- 
chased and the library will be main- 
tained in the beginning largely by 
voluntary contributions. Miss Im- 
mel, one of the teachers in the 
school, is acting as librarian with- 
out salary, and opens the library 
three times a week. The village 
for the current year furnishes the 
room, heat, light, and janitor serv- 
ice and later will doubtless make a 
substantial appropriation for its 
operation. The library project is 
admirably plenned for a_ village 
of this size. It can now be main- 
tained without becoming a burden 
upon the community since the dis- 
bursements for heat, light, and 
janitor service are merged in the 
expense of operating the village 
hall. 


Boys of the boy 

Boy scout age do not na- 
scouts turally read just what 
other people read. 

They do not always read what their 
elders expect or advise them to 
read. Public libraries find them 
hard to handle. They are too old 
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for juvenile books and tco young 
for adult selections. But if the 
right books aie offered to them, 
out-of-door books, “‘doing’’ books, 
camping books, books of sport, and 
books of adventure—they take to 
them like ducks to water. Inci- 
dentally it may be remarked that 
they take to bad books, blood and 
thunder books, just as readily as 
they take to good books—hence the 
necessity of placing the right books 
before them. There are nearly two 
hundred boy scout camps or troops 
in Wisconsin, and each troop has 
in it a big bunch of red blooded boys 
looking for trouble but ready to 
read if they get what they want. 
So a few months ago the state li- 
brary commission organized a 
simple little system of traveling 
libraries especially for boy scouts, 
and wrote to Mr. Franklin K. 
Mathiews, chief boy scout librarian 
of America, offering to send a box 
of the right sort of books such as 
are suggested above, to any boy 
scout troop in the state, sending 
them through the public library, if 
there was one in the vicinity, or 
sending them direct to the troop 
quarters if there was no public 
library in the community. Mr. 
Mathiews duplicated this letter and 
sent a copy of it to every scout 
master in Wisconsin. That the 
books hit the mark is evidenced by 
a letter just received from Mr. 
George W. Carnachan, scout mas- 
ter of Sheboygan who was the first 
to make application for the books. 
He says: “Your library received. 
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The boys are enthusiastic about 
it and I think it is a splendid thing 
for them. There are so few of our 
boys that make full use of the local 
library facilities in the manner that 
they should, and I am in the hope 
that it may encourage them in this 
respect. The books appear to be 
the right kind and the variety 
ample. I have written personally 
to several of my contemporaries 
around the state recommending 
your scheme of getting the right 
type of reading matter in the hands 
of the boys.”” Any public librarian 
in the state who has a boy scout 
troop in her vicinity can secure 
such a library by applying to the 
commission, either retaining the 
books on the shelves of the public 
library for the exclusive use of the 
members of the organization or 
depositing them in the troop rooms 
as a little deposit station. There 
is no reason why every boy scout 
in the state should not have access 
to good books. 


Gertrude Atherton is 
Greatest the greatest woman 
woman novelist living, possibly 
novelist? the greatest novelist, 


is the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Edgar Burrill of Columbia 
University, who recently devoted 
a week’s lectures to the considera- 
tion of this writer’s work at the 
Bridgeport Center of Columbia 
University Extension Teaching. 
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Molly Ellictt Sea- 
Molly well, author of almost 


Elliott thirty historical ro- 
Seawell mances and stories 
is dead died in Washington 


on November 15 at 
the age of 56. Mis Seawell was 
born in Virginia. She started her 
literary careers as a Washington 
correspondent, and then became a 
writer of short stories. In 1890 
her Little Jarvis took a prize of 
$500 offered by the Youth’s Com- 
panion for the best story for boys; 
in 1895 her Sprightly Romance of 
Marsac took a prize of $3000 
offered by the New York Herald; 
in 1908 she took a prize of $1000 
offered by the New York Herald for 
a short story, John Mainwaring, 
Financier. 


H. G. Wells in Mr. 

Mr. Brittling Sees it Through 
Brittling pictures more clearly 
than has any other 

author, the way in which an aver- 
age intelligent English family has 
taken the war. Ranking the Irish 
troubles as much more a menace 
than any foreign relations, Mr. 
Brittling and his family are at first 
incredulous as to the possibilities of 
war, then dazed by its actualities, 
and finally patriotic participants in 
its gigantic tragedies. Incidentally 
it appears that our American neu- 
trality and inaction is altogether 
incomprehensible to the English 
thinking mind. In the end the 
visitor who is supposed to be an 
American although he is in reality 
an egotistical, denationalized snob, 
is driven to enlist for foreign serv- 
ice in preference to being classed 
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with other Americans as a “‘slack- 
er.” It is a book as well worth 
while as any recent fiction. 


A writer in the New 
The York Times Book Re- 
spirit of view suggests that the 
Lincoln text of Maeterlinck’s 

The Wrack of the Storm 
and of Galsworthy’s A Sheaf, is a 
sentence from Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech “That we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain” and as Lineeln 
had a vision of the higher freedom 
that was to come out of the civil 
war so both these writers have a 
similar vision of the years that are 
to follow the present great world 
war. From Maeterlinck he quotes 
a sentence which bears him out: 
“And all the sacrifices which they 
have made for us will have been in 
vain—and this is not possible—if 
they do not first of all bring about 
the fall of the lies on which we live.” 
A quotation from Galsworthy is 
scarcely less direct: ““And have the 
slain no comfort in their untimely 
darkness; the mained, the ruined, 
the bereaved, no shred of consola- 
tion.” 


Henryk Sienkiewicz 

Henryk —whowas probably most 
Sienkie- popularly known as the 
wicz author of Quo Vadis 
but who wrote much 

that is less known though of equal 
or superior merit, died in Novem- 
ber in Switzerland where he had 
been very active in Red Cross work. 
He was born in 1846, the son of a 
Polish squire and graduated from 
the University of Warsaw. After 
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leaving college he led a wandering 
life familiarizing himself thoroughly 
with every corner of Poland and 
with its people and its customs. 
Later he traveled in many lands 
and in 1877 was associated with 
Madame Modjeska in a scheme to 
found in this country a colony of 
exiled Poles. Among his better 
known works are With Fire and 
Sword (1884); The Deluge (1886); 
Pan Michael (1887-8); Quo Vadis 
(1895). His death recalls the fact 
that his eminent translator, Jere- 
miah Curtin, was a Milwaukeean by 
birth although much of his life was 
spent in Russia, in Ireland, and in 
other places where he did extensive 
research work, a part of the time 
being in the employ of the Smith- 
sonian institute. 


Jack London, sailor, 
Death of tramp, traveler, jour- 


Jack nalist, lecturer, war 
London correspondent, and au- 
thor died November 22 


at his Glen Ellen ranch in California 
after a brief illness. He was born 
in San Francisco in 1876. He 
attended the University of Cali- 
fornia but left college to go to the 
Klondike; went to sea as a common 
sailor in 1892, traveled through 
Japan and did seal hunting in 1893, 
did extensive tramping in 1894, 
traveled extensively, did journalis- 
tic and lecture work, was a war 
correspondent during the Russo- 
Japanese war, and sailed extensive- 
ly in his fifty-five foot boat the 
“Snark.” In politics he was a 
socialist. Although tempermental- 
ly he was a wanderer, he neverthe- 
less was systematic in his writing, 
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setting for himself definite tasks for 
each day, the result being over 
forty titles including fiction, sociol- 
ogy, and plays, as well as many 
short stories. For the last few 
years he has devoted himself largely 
to farming, making a serious study 
of agricultural problems. The titles 
of his works which come first to 
mind are The Call of the Wild, 
The Sea Wolf, The Cruise of the 
Snark, John Barleycorn, and others 
scarcely less well known. 


Prof. C. A. Smith’s 

O’Henry’s Biography of O’ Henry 
*‘shadowed tells frankly for the 
years”’ first time, the story 
of Sidney Porter’s 

“shadowed years.” He had been 
the teller in a bank which was run 
in a most unbusinesslike way, his 
predecessor having been driven to 
retirement ‘and his successor to at- 
tempted suicide. Threatened with 
prosecution for embezzlement he 
made the mistake many others have 
made and ran away, going to South 
America. Largely on account of 
his flight he was convicted as, his 
biographer believes, a victim of cir- 
cumstances. Throughout his im- 
prisonment he lived in constant ex- 
pectation of a pardon which never 
came. While he was under arrest 
awaiting trial his wife died, and 
throughout his imprisonment he 
concealed from his young daughter 
his whereabouts and condition, 
constantly writing her loving and 
whimsical letters. Because he was 
a registered pharmacist he was 
made assistant to the prison physi- 
cian, his duties requiring him to 
make the rounds in the hospital 
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ward during the night. He had 
thus many opportunities for con- 
tact with the various prisoners, ac- 
cumulating a rich fund of incidents 
which later appeared in his stories. 
His prison occupation also gave him 
opportunity, after his work was 
over, to write and many of his 
stories were actually composed and 
even sold while he was in prison. 


The Dark Tower in our 
The Dark judgment should be 
Tower ranked among the 
; year’s best novels. 
Winn Stains, a hard drinking, hard 
swearing, hard fighting, fearless, 
tactless young English officer is so 
thoroughly natural and outspoken 
even in his sins that we forgive him 
much, while we can with difficulty 
tolerate the virtue of his lackadaisi- 
cal, self-centered, ungenerous, and 
unmoral wife who does no wrong 
except to ruin a few lives including 
her husband’s. “It would be a 
triumph for American fiction if it 
might count Miss Phyllis Bottome 
within its ranks,” says the Dial, 
commenting upon the _ author. 
*‘Although she has lived here and in 
England, the greater part of her 
life has been spent on the Conti- 
nent. Likewise the Continent is 
the scene of her first American-pub- 
lished novel, The Dark Tower (Cen- 
tury, $1.35). This is the purest, 
cleanest-cut, and finest example of 
the novelist’s art among the books 
in this group. The writer has 


thought clearly and she has chosen 
a subject worth thinking about. 
She has eliminated all that did not 
directly pertain to the story, either 
in the way of character, descrip- 
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tion, or dialogue. She has rounded 
the whole so that it stands out, 
with all the essential detail, an al- 
most perfect technical triumph. It 
is a direct and simple narrative, 
motivited by truthful character- 
drawing, exalted to the plane of 
justifiable, because inevitable, trag- 
edy. Essentially it is of the stuff 
of mediaeval romance, made true 
by character, with modern ideals 
supplanting mediaeval morals.” 


Prof. Grant Shower- 


A Wiscon- man of the Univer- 
sin country sity has written a 
chronicle most unusual book 


A Country Chronicle 
(Century). It is a startlingly realistic 
picture of commonplace country life 
as seen through the eyes of an ordin- 
ary ten-year old boy living on the 
farm. The author’s achievement is 
that he has projected himself not 
only into the country boy’s atmos- 
phere but into his very heart and 
mind, and sees and feels things as 
does the boy, and tells them as the 
boy would tell them were he able to 
express himself adequately. It is 
refreshing in its simplicity and 
wholesomeness but interesting with- 
al and is the sort of a book li- 
brarians are always looking for. 
The New York Times Book Review 
says of it: “It would seem an im- 
possible thing to write a story now- 
adays that was unlike any other 
story; yet that is what the author 
of A Country Chronicle has done. 
It is so different that at first it 
doesn’t seem to be a story at all and 
you think that you are not going 
to like it, and that presently you 
will throw it aside. But first you 
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read just a little way further, and 
then you go on for another bit; 
and soon you find yourself mutter- 
ing something to the effect that 
what you are reading is singularly 
like the real thing. Then you laugh 
and next, particularly if you have 
had, as a child, any experience of 
country life, you will probably sit 
still, with the book on your knees, 
and let your mind wander away 
from this story of one boy on a farm 
to your own boyhood, or girlhood, 
either. And when you pick up the 
book again it will be with the de- 
cided impression that it is remark- 
ably good and that you are not 
going to lay it aside so long as any 
of it remains unread.” 


William Dean Howells 
Howell’s in the Leatherwood God 
Leather- has produced some- 
wood God thing which while it 

seems not altogether 
characteristic of him, betrays never- 
theless his powers of introspective 
analysis and psychological under- 
standing. That it differs somewhat 
from Mr. Howells’ usual product 
may be due to the fact that it was 
mainly written many years ago. 
It is the story of a religious im- 
postor who in the early part of the 
nineteenth century appeared in a 
rural community in Ohio and held 
himself out as God, gathering to 
himself many followers who be- 
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lieved in him and in his claims to 
divinity. Naturally he came to 
grief. When the impostor in self 
justification suggests that he had 
been sincere and that he actually 
believed himself to be God, Howells 
puts into the mouth of the squire, 
one of the best drawn characters 
in the book, this reply: “‘Why, you 
poor devil, you’re not in any un- 
usual fix. * * * There isn’t a false 
prophet in the Old Testament that 
couldn’t match experiences with 
you! That’s the way it’s always 
gone; first the liar tells his lie, and 
some of the fools believe it, and 
proselyte the other fools, and when 
there are enough of them, their 
faith begins to work on the liar’s 
own unbelief, till he takes his lie 
for the truth. Was that the way, 
you miserable skunk?” In another 
connection the squire philosophizes 
shrewdly upon religion: ‘“Some- . 
where, tucked away in us, is the 
longing to know whether we’ll live 
again, and the hope that we'll live 
happy. I’ve got fun out of that 
fact in a community where I’ve 
had the reputation of an infidel for 
fifty years; but all along I’ve felt 
it in myself. We want to be good, 
and we want to be safe, even if we 
are not good; and the first fellow 
that comes along and tells us to 
have faith in him, and he’ll make 
it all right, why we have faith in 
him, that’s all.” 
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AMERICAN LIBRARIRES 


XI 


The American Library Association 





WHAT THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION HAS BECOME 
By Hiller C. Wellman, Springfield, Mass. 


The American Library Association was 
incorporated in 1879 ‘for the purpose of 
promoting the library interests of the coun- 
try by exchanging views, reaching conclu- 
sions, and inducing co-operation in all de- 
partments of bibliothecal science and 
economy; by disposing the public mind to 
the founding and improving of libraries; 
and by cultivating good will among its 
own members.” The aims thus set forth 
in its charter have been adhered to with 
singular constancy throughout the forty 
years of its existence. and an account of 
what the association has become is little 
more than a chronicle of some of the ways 
and means adopted for achieving its de- 
clared objects. 

The annual A. L. A. conference. To 
the majority of members, the most obvious 
feature is the annual week of conference, 
when a thousand or more librarians gather 
from all corners of the continent and some- 
times from abroad, for discussion of cur- 
rent problems. In earlier years much at- 
tention was given to developing library 
technique—organizing methods of catalog- 
ing, classifying, and all the other details of 
library machinery. Broad questions of 
bibliothecal interest have always claimed 
consideration; and more recently emphasis 
has been placed on enlarging service and 
making the library a dynamic force in the 
community, seeking out the children, the 
working man, the blind, the foreigners, 
providing for the needs of inmates of 
asylums and prisons, and for other special 
classes. 

Sections. A section was early estalished 
called the college and reference section to 
consider the more scholarly aspects of the 
library; and since then there have been 
formed a trustees’ section, sections to study 


cataloging problems, work with children, 
professional training, agricultural libraries, 
and, recently, school libraries. At the an- 
nual conferences, besides the general ses- 
sions of the association there are sessions of 
all these special sections as well as meetings 
by the affiliated societies of state librarians, 
library commission workers, law librarians, 
and librarians of special libraries. Persons 
—and there appear to be not a few—who 
fail to find their especial interests sufficient- 
ly covered by any of the above organiza- 
tions, assemble in less formal gatherings 
called ‘“‘round tables’; and in addition, 
animated groups of individuals are found 
on all sides, comparing notes, exchanging 
views, weighing and criticising projects. 
Under such conditions, any member stands 
a fair chance of gaining light on the par- 
ticular problems that may confront him; 
and cannot fail to take away new ideas, 
enthusiasm for his vocation, and sober de- 
termination for larger accomplishment. 
The Chicago headquarters and the 
publishing board. Though this inter- 
change of opinion comes annually, much 
of the real work of the association is done 
at other times. In the headquarters at 
Chicago, the secretary and his staff are 
active throughout the year, giving aid 
and advice to trustees or librarians, and 
promoting the library cause by writings 
and addresses. At headquarters, also, may 
be found plans of library buildings, statis- 
tics, and other information. There, too, 
is the office of the publishing board, which 
cares for the printing of the association for 
which Mr. Carnegie gave arn endowment 
of $100,000. Through this board, Ameri- 
can librarians have issued notable indexes, 
lists, catalogues, guides, and similar li- 
brary tools, and have carried on other forms 
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of co-operative endeavor for improving li- 
brary service. Many years ago, they be- 
gan co-operative cataloging by supplying 
printed cards, a service which has since 
been continued so admirably by the Li- 
brary of Congress; and they publish a 
periodical called the A. L. A. Booklist giv- 
ing each month the titles of the best new 
books with careful critical and descriptive 
notes. This periodical, issued without ad- 
vertisements and free from every commer- 
cial consideration, has won a position of 
influence, and is a chief reliance for li- 
brarians in selecting books for purchase. 
Committees. As in most professional 
associations, many of the activities are 
carried on by committees. The council 
considers library questions of public and 
professional importance, and to it is given 
authority to speak for the association on 
such matters. The lines of work followed 
by the committees may be suggested by 
enumerating the concerns of a few of them. 
Besides the publishing board already men- 
tioned, there are standing committees on 
international relations and in co-operation 
_ with the ‘National Education Association, 
committees to study and report on the 
best methods of library administration, to 
promote high standards for library train- 
ing, to care for relations with the book 
trade and recommend economical methods 
of bookbuying, to determine satisfactory 
specifications for binding and urge them 
on binders and publishers, to advise with 
the government regarding the printing 
and distribution of public documents, and 
to care for other federal and state relations. 
A special committee has devised a monu- 
mental code of rules for cataloging, and 
there are other special committees to in- 
vestigate costs of cataloging, to prepare a 
code for classifiers, to take measures to 
guard against the deterioration of news- 
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print paper, to compile a comprehensive 
manual of library economy, to make inter- 
national arrangements for the development 
of printed catalogue cards, to study the 
ventilation and lighting of library build- 
ings, to investigate insurance rates, etc., 
etc. 

The professional spirit. Regarding 
the last of the declared objects of the asso- 
ciation, namely, cultivating good will 
among its own members, it is not easy to 
speak, for the results are intangible; yet 
perhaps in no other direction has the asso- 
ciation achieved more genuine success. As 
a body it is democratic, welcoming in its 
ranks novices as well as experienced lead- 
ers. It labors always for the advancement 
of libraries, not for the personal advance- 
ment of librarians. It has thus fostered 
the esprit de corps that should characterize 
every profession, working unselfishly for 
high ends. Thus have arisen standards of 
work and of professional conduct that are 
none the less observed for not b2ing em- 
bodied in a written code; and common en- 
deavor for common ends has brought the 
generous understanding that gives a soild 
basis to mutual good will. Hence, perhaps 
the highest reward of membership is the 
forming of delightful acquaintance and 
friendships with fellow workers. But even 
for librarians who can seldom or never at- 
tend the annual conferences, the associa- 
tion means much. It represents, as no 
other group or organization can, the whole 
body of librarianship in America; it gives 
to each library worker an enlarging con- 
sciousness of having a definite part in a 
greater whole; and from all who are proud 
of their calling and realize what the asso- 
ciation has achieved in “promoting the li- 
brary interests of the country,” it must 
command loyalty and support. 
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WHAT THE A. L. A. MIGHT DO 
By John Cotton Dana, Newark, N. J. 


The Association should have a much 
briefer and broader constitution and by- 
laws. No large business organization can 
be managed successfully under rules which 
divide authority and dissipate responsi- 
bility as do those for the government and 
management of our association. 

The executive board should consist of 
not more than five persons. Each member 
thereof should hold office for several years. 
It should appoint a general manager with 
full charge of the affairs of the association 
between its meetings. 

The Publishing Board should be abolish- 
ed and its work should be taken over by the 
Executive Board and the manager. 

The general manager should be author- 
ized to conduct all the publicity work under 
the general guidance of the Executive 
Board. 

A serious attempt should be made to 
make the Booklist self supporting. If the 
attempt is successful the general manager 
will devise other methods of disposing of 
the interest on the Carnegie Fund than the 
publishing of a booklist which is not self 
supporting. 


The ineffectiveness of a Publishing House 
which is managed by five widely scattered 
persons, is suggested by the character of 
the Manual. It is not a manual at all, 
but a series of essays, many of them far 
too general to form part of a “Manual.” 

The Association should get in close touch 
with publishers and booksellers and co- 
operate with them in the promotion of 
book knowledge and book buying. 

It should take up the subjects that come 
within the field of the Special Libraries 
Association and make that Association in 
effect a component part of itself. 

The time of members at association 
meetings should not be taken up by the 
reading of long and dull papers, even if 
those members prefer thus to spend their 
time! 

It should make a careful study in certain 
selected sections of the country of the actual 
relation which the reading done through 
libraries bears to the total use made of 
print. Thus it might discover the field of 
work that libraries actually cover and point 
to methods of extending that field and of 
intensifying work in it. 





THE A. L. A. HEADQUARTERS IN CHICAGO 


George B. Utley, Secretary of the American Library Association 


All librarians have seen the mystic 
letters ““A. L. A.” and know in a general 
way that they stand for American Library 
Association, but just what that Association 
is, and just what it does, except to hold an 
annual conference at some distant, cost- 
prohibiting point, is perhaps a matter they 
are not prepared to be examined on. So 
the secretary has been asked to contribute 
to this series of articles and tell briefly what 
the A. L. A. is, how it concerns the average 
librarian, what help it can give, and what 
the secretary does at headquarters anyway. 
For there is a general realization that there 


is a headquarters and that Chicago is the 
place. 

A glance backward. This sketch does 
not aim to be historical, but it might be well 
to recall that the American Library Associa- 
tion was organized forty years ago at the 
Philadelphia Centennial; that it has had a 
steady growth ever since; that thirty-seven 
annual conferences have been held; that 
many committees and meetings of the main 
body or a part of it have studied and 
solved questions of library economy which 
have widely affected libraries and librarian- 
ship; that a permanent headquarters office 
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was established in Chicago in 1909; that 
thanks to the generosity of the Chicago 
Public Library this headquarters office has 
been housed free in their central library 
building ever since; and that now the work 
is engaging the full time of a paid secretary 
and three other persons, and part time of 
one or two more, not including the editing 
of the A. L. A. Booklist, which fully 
occupies the time of four other persons. 

The work of the Association can be 
roughly divided in three parts: (1) that 
transacted at the annual conferences: 
(2) that performed by the various com- 
mittees, special and standing; and (3) that 
done at the Chicago headquarters. (3) of 
course is closely related to (1) and (2), 
inasmuch as many of the things initiated 
at conferences are later prosecuted through 
the headquarters office, and as much of the 
work planned and outlined by committees 
is carried to conclusion by headquarters. 

The work of the secretary can roughly be 
divided into (1) work at headquarters and 
(2) field work. (2) includes occasional 
addresses at state association meetings, 
library clubs, library schools, dedication of 
library buildings, talks on library work at 
other educational meetings, and the like. 

Work at headquarters. This article 
chiefly concerns the headquarters work and 
how the office can be of practical help to 
librarians. Here are a few of the ways: 

(1) As a clearing-house for library in- 
formation,—a go-between for committees, 
commissions, state associations and library 
clubs, other national associations in their 
dealings with library work, and librarians 
everywhere. The immense correspondence 
growing out of this requires more time than 
any other part of the work. 

(2) Through its publications, mention of 
which is made elsewhere. 

(3) Through its collection of library 
plans it can help librarians and trustees in 
planning new library buildings. 

(4) Through its registration bureau it 
can help worthy library workers to a 
change of position. To do much of this 
work, however, the office needs the converse 
of the proposition; needs to have trustees 
and librarians in search of library people, 
write to headquarters of their need. 
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Publications. Mention was made above 
of the publications of the Association. 
As far back as 1886, when the A. L. A. was 
but ten years old, a ‘“‘publishing section” 
was established, which in 1900 was some- 
what changed in organization and which 
became known as the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board. Under its direction something like 
two hundred publications have been issued, 
ranging in size from tracts like Why Do We 
Need a Public Library, or Training for 
Librarianship, to large volumes like the 
A. L. A. Catalog, the A. L. A. Portrait 
Index, the A. L. A. List of Subject Headings 
and the A. L. A. Index to General Literature. 
There are about one hundred of these in 
print at the present time. Each year 
sees ten or fifteen new publications issued. 
Even the more important cannot be men- 
tioned in this limited space, but a complete 
list will be gladly sent to anyone on request. 
Notices regarding new publications are sent 
from time to time to about 3500 libraries, 
advertisements and reviews are inserted in 
the library periodicals and the state library 
commissions and library schools are kept 
informed of all that we do in the publishing 
line. If the reader of this sketch chances 
to be a librarian to whom these notices do 
not come, we shall be glad to have her 
advise us of that fact and the name of her 
library will promptly be put on our mailing 
list. 

The A. L. A. Booklist. One publica- 
tion must receive a special word: that is 
the A. L. A. Booklist, the monthly magazine 
of book selection. This periodical is now 
in its eleventh year, and is of great service 
to librarians, book committees and private 
purchasers in helping in the vexing selec- 
tion of current books. From two to three 
hundred of the best of the new books are 
listed monthly each with a descriptive and 
critical note. The Booklist is edited by 
May Massee and a corps of three assistants, 
but librarians, college professors, com- 
mittees of women’s clubs and private 
individuals read from the list and report 
their opinion on the books as they appear. 
The Booklist is, therefore, the work of many 
expert book minds in many parts of the 
country. The Booklist was long since 
adopted for state use by the League of 
Library Commissions and is distributed 
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free to the small libraries by many of the 
commissions. If, by any chance, you are 
not acquainted with it write us for a free 
sample. 

What the secretary does. The sec- 
retary is sometimes asked, “‘Well! What do 
you do, anyway?” Perhaps the best way to 
answer is not to give a more or less formal 
list of the supposed duties, but to set down 
very informally, just as they come to mind, 
some of the things we are actually engaged 
in as we write these words (February 8th. 
This article was originally written to be 
published in the March Bulletin with other 
papers on Chicago Libraries). So here area 
few of them: 

1. Compiling a list of gifts and bequests 
to American libraries in 1915 for the March 
Bulletin of the A. L. A. 

2. Printing and preparing for distribu- 
tion to 800 libraries a revised form for re- 
porting their annual statistics prepared by 
the Committee on library administration. 
Last year a form was sent out adapted to 
public libraries; this is adapted to college 
and reference libraries as well. 

3. Putting through the press two new 
chapters of the A. L. A. Manual of Library 
Economy: Furniture, Fixtures and Equip- 
ment, by Linda A. Eastman, and Classifi- 
cation, by Corinne Bacon. 

4. Advertising in various ways, by circu- 
lars to libraries, requests to review, per- 
sonal letters, etc., the new publication, Sub- 
ject Headings for use in Dictionary Catalogs 
of Juvenile Books, by Margaret Mann. 

5. Cooperating with the Committee on 
publicity in starting a press service bulletin 
in March. This bulletin will contain news 
items relating to country-wide library work, 
and will be sent to about 2,500 editors of 
newspapers and magazines. (By-the-way, 
send to headquarters any interesting bits of 
library news for our use.) 

6. Preparing for the Asbury Park con- 
ference. This entails extensive correspond- 
ence with hotel managers, local committees, 
local publicity bureau, the president and 
executive board, committees of the Asso- 
ciation, officers of sections and the four 
affiliated societies, participants in the pro- 
gram, etc. 

7. Printing and preparing for distribu- 
tion a bibliography of scientific manage- 
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ment, by C. Bertrand Thompson, in co- 
operation with the Harvard University 
Press. 

8. Taking steps to add very greatly to 
our collection of library plans. A circular 
letter requesting plans has been sent to 
about 3,500 libraries. We might have an 
embarrassment of riches if all responded, 
but judging from past experience we have 
no expectation of such results. We hope, 
however, this campaign will add several 
hundred good plans to our collection. We 
expect to arrange them according to cost 
of building something as follows: 

Less than $5,000; $5,000 to $10,000; 
$10,000 to $25,000; $25,000 to $100,000; 
above $100,000. 

We shall separate public and college li- 
braries and arrange the plans in a Library 
Bureau architectural file unit (L. B. 8810). 

9. In the same circular letter we asked 
libraries to send us picture postcards of 
their buildings, interior as well as exterior. 
These will be an architectural help also to 
trustees and librarians. We shall arrange 
them in the same scheme as the plans and 
file them in trays of post card size with ap- 
propriate guides, and each cost class ar- 
ranged alphabetically by state. 

10. The same circular requested libra- 
rians to send us photographs, preferably 
unmounted, of all phases and departments 
of library work, and to put us on their mail- 
ing lists for one copy each of all photo- 
graphs made of their work in the future. 
We do not know how general a response 
there will be to this request, for, of course, 
it entails considerable work, but we greatly 
hope to secure the nucleus of a very good 
collection. We shall classify these (if it 
is permissible to count chickens before 
they are hatched) according to the differ- 
ent departments of work and arrange in a 
vertical file. We have for several years 
wanted to make collections of this sort, but 
until this year our funds have not permitted, 
as there is a certain amount of labor in 
caring for the influx of this material, and 
this must be met through additional as- 
sistance, as the regular staff are carrying 
as much at present as they possibly can. 

The heavy correspondence on every sort 
of library subject, the many incidental 
matters to be attended to, the billing and 
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mailing of orders, the bookkeeping and the 
banking, the campaign for and the enroll- 
ment of new members, the advertising of 
publications, the preparation of the various 
numbers of the Bulletin, the editing of the 
Booklist, which fully engages the time of 
Miss Massee and her three assistants, the 
sending out of questionaires and other cir- 
culars with the accompanying addressing 
of envelopes, folding of circulars, stamping 
and mailing, the preparation of financial 
reports to the publishing and executive 
boards, the making of contracts for print- 
ing, the reading of yards of proof, these and 
many other activities make A. L. A. head- 
quarters a busy place. 

Why not join the A. L. A. And we 
have said practically nothing about mem- 
bership in the A. L. A. Any person engaged 
or interested in library work is welcome. 
The dues are but two dollars a year (with 
one dollar initiation fee); members receive 
the official bi-monthly Bulletin of the As- 
sociation, one number of which is Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Conference and consti- 
tutes the best contribution to library litera- 
ture of the year. Another number is the 
Handbook containing a list of the members 
and is virtually ““who’s who” of library folk, 
and from which you cannot afford to have 
your name omitted if you take your work 
seriously. 

It is interesting at headquarters. It 
isn’t exactly library work; it comes nearer 
being straight business, but it is closely re- 
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lated to and concerned with library work 
and we at headquarters like to feel that the 
matter-of-fact business carried on there 
helps librarians in some small degree at 
least to do their work more effectively. 

The scope of the Association. But 
the headquarters is not the American Li- 
brary Association. The Association which 
is actually doing the work and promoting 
library affairs is the membership far and 
wide scattered through forty-eight states 
(literally, for every state is represented), 
eight provinces of Canada, the dependen- 
cies of the United States over-seas, and a 
dozen foreign countries. We at headquar- 
ters in Chicago correlate the plans of offi- 
cers, committees and other members and 
execute the work laid out by them; not 
much time or money are left for initiating 
work of our own. Much that is worthy 
has to remain undone, but as our income 
through the increase of members gradually 
grows, we are able year by year to enlarge 
our work and broaden our field of service. 

The writer has tried to make this sketch 
informal, intimate and informing. We have 
tried to set down some of the things the 
Association is actually engaged in, and to 
answer the question as to what we do at 
headquarters. We hope we have shown 
you that what we do affects your work. If 
it does and if we at headquarters can help 
you at any time do not fail to call upon us, 
for that’s what we are here for. 





THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST—ITS GENESIS ~ 
By Katharine MacDonald Jones 


After an institution of any kind has es- 
tablished itself in such a way as to become 
indispensable to the functions of our every 
day life, it is sometimes interesting to 
glance back at its antecedents and evolu- 
tion. It will be admitted that the A. L. A. 
Booklist is so established with librarians of 
the country and it has been intimated that 
some such interest may attach to the gene- 
sis of the publication. 

A small beginning. The Booklist had 
its beginning in lists of current books issued 


by the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion, at first for Wisconsin libraries and 
later for other state commissions for dis- 
tribution in their respective states. One 
of the first three publications of the Wis- 
consin Commission, issued in January, 
1897, and while its annual appropriation 
was but five hundred dollars, was the Sug- 
gestive List of Popular Books for a Small 
Library. This list was compiled by Mr. 
Frank A. Hutchins, contained about five 
hundred and fifty titles, based more or 
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less, no doubt, upon the township library 
lists inaugurated by him while in the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. This list, revised and enlarged, was 
published from time to time and between 
editions was supplemented first by the 
Supplement to the Suggestive List and later 
by the Bulletin which began in June 1900 
and continued until August 1901. This 
crude little sheet, containing notes of in- 
terest to Wisconsin libraries as well as the 
brief list of new books, was issued irregularly 
when there was a sufficient accumulation of 
titles and the office force found time enough 
out of office hours to examine the books 
and prepare the copy. But crude and ir- 
regular as it was it immediately and in- 
creasingly met with great demand not 
only in Wisconsin but in neighboring states. 

Commissions codperate. In Octo- 
ber 1901 officers of the Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin commissions met in Madison 
to discuss a plan for codperative work. So- 
cial and educational conditions in the three 
states were so similar that commission 
work had developed in the main along iden- 
tical lines. Each commission was so over- 
burdened with work that development in 
new fields was impossible, and it was be- 
lieved that a division of labor, especially in 
the preparation of printed matter of com- 
mon interest and value, would save dupli- 
cation and effect an economy of effort and 
time. As a result of this conference ‘Wis- 
consin was to contribute the Suggestive List, 
above mentioned, in a larger form (really a 
fourth edition) and the Buying List of Re- 
cent Books. It may be interesting to note 
here that the commissions also planned at 
this meeting to print catalog cards for titles 
in these lists but abandoned the idea be- 
cause of the work begun by the American 
Library Association Publishing Board and 
subsequently taken over by the Library of 
Congress. 

The Buying List began in October 1901 
and continued until December 1904, ap- 
pearing like its predecessor irregularly both 
as to time and form, the last three numbers 
being published for the commissions by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, then of Minne- 
apolis. The form of the list was simple, 
containing author’s name and title, both 
in brief form, publisher and price, from Oc- 
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tober 1903 on adding the Library of Con- 
gress numbers and indicating the number 
of cards to be ordered, and furnishing occa- 
sionally a very few brief notes. Most of 
the work on these lists was done by M’ss 
Cornelia Marvin, now leading the library 
activities of Oregon, helped out by mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin staff. Suggestions 
came from the officers of the other codpera- 
tive commissions, and important assist- 
ance with some classes of books from mem- 
bers of the University of Wisconsin fac- 
ulty, by way of expert opinion. 

Frank Hutchins’ restraining hand. 
Mr. Hutchins’ restraining hand was al- 
ways in evidence. With the slender purse 
of the small library and tremendous de- 
mand on its meager resources ever in mind, 
he challenged every title. The popularity 
of the Buying List grew with every num- 
ber, one commission after another subscrib- 
ing for a sufficient number of copies to dis- 
tribute to the libraries of its state, until 
the following states, besides the original 
three, were served: Delaware, Idaho, In- 
diana, Nebraska, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Small libraries of many other states were 
also asking for the list. 

The increasing use demonstrated not 
only the importance of such an aid but the 
need of more time and consideration in the 
preparation of it. Miss Marvin, especially, 
urged the addition of informative notes, 
classification numbers, subject headings, 
and analyticals, if the publication was to 
serve its highest purpose with the small li- 
brary. It was at a meeting of commission 
officers in Chicago about holiday time 
1904-5 that ways and means to secure such 
improvements were discussed—the meet- 
ing, if memory serves aright, when the 
League of Library Commissions was or- 
ganized. 

A. L. A. takes over list. As a result, 
the American Library Association Publish- 
ing Board took over the work, the Carnegie 
fund of the American Library Association 
supporting the undertaking and the first 
issue of the A. L. A. Booklist, a double 
number, was published in Boston, Feb- 
ruary, 1905. Miss Caroline H. Garland, 
librarian of the Dover, N. H., Public 
Library, whose long and successful exper- 
ience in selecting books for a library of 
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moderate size particularly well fitted 
her for the work, was selected as editor. 
Librarians everywhere were invited to 
cooperate by contributing titles and brief 
notes and a good number of librarians 
of the best libraries in the country re- 
sponded promptly and effectively. Be- 
fore the publication of each issue Miss Gar- 
land brought together in Boston librarians 
from the libraries of surrounding cities to 
discuss books under consideration which 
were collected for the purpose from book- 
shops, publishers’ offices, and libraries. 
The move to Madison. In August 
1906, Miss Garland was succeeded by Miss 
Katharine I. MacDonald of the Wisconsin 
commission and the Booklist was brought to 
Madison where it was to remain seven 
years, Miss MacDonald serving until Au- 
gust 1908. Miss Elva L. Bascom of the 
New York State Library assumed the edi- 
torship October 1908 and continued until 
August 1913. Miss Bascom brought to 
the work invaluable experience in the refer- 
ence department of the New York State 
Library and in a publishing house. 
Reorganization. The change in loca- 
tion necessitated some changes in methods 
of copéeration. Obviously books could not 
easily be assembled in Madison, as in Bos- 
ton, nor could a like number of librarians 
of public libraries be brought together for 
discussion. Instead plans had to be de- 
vised to secure prompt receipt of books 
from publishers and a system of checking 
that precluded the escape of titles by any 
possibility suitable for public libraries. It 
was also necessary to develop further or- 
ganization for securing librarians’ opinions 
at long range. Collaboration was as easily 
arranged as heretofore with technical and 
professional students, public school teach- 
ers, experienced travelers, university pro- 
fessors, and other trained specialists. With 
certain classes of books, particularly his- 
tory, economics, sociology, engineering, 
and science, the most valuable help came 
from the University of Wisconsin. Various 
methods were used to obtain this service. 
In some cases an assistant professor was 
appointed by his department to receive the 
books, distribute them to the men, and 
return to the editor with notes. It was not 
infrequent that the editor would receive 
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varying estimates of a single title from half 
a dozen or more men. The effectiveness of 
university coéperation was accounted for 
in part by the fact that at that time the 
university men had limited opportunities 
for seeing new books and were glad of the 
opportunity of examination before recom- 
mending purchases for their departmental 
libraries. 

Formulating a policy. The most in- 
teresting problems of the Booklist, however, 
always were, probably always will be, those 
which pertained to policy, policy as related 
especially to size of library to be kept pri- 
marily in mind. There-was ever the ques- 
tion as to character of book included, as to 
character of note, as to adaptation of cata- 
loguing and classification aids. It all came 
back to the definition of the small library 
and this varied all the way from the old 
conception of the Suggestive List of five hun- 
dred to two thousand titles to the twenty- 
five to fifty-thousand volume collection 
with small funds for additions. From the 
beginning criticism was encouraged, sug- 
gestions demanded of everybody inter- 
ested. During the first two or three years 
it was a matter of feeling the way slowly, 
discovering means to effect the most satis- 
factory assistance to the greatest numbers. 
Perhaps the limitations of financial sup- 
port and equipment at the beginning did 
not work as badly for ultimate efficiency 
as seemed at the time. At any rate the 
gradual evolution gave time for the clarifi-- 
cation of ideas. Conferences with libra- 
rians and commission field workers at meet- 
ings of state associations, the League of 
Library Commissions, and by correspond- 
ence helped immeasurably. 

Conflicting claims. From certain 
quarters came protest against enlarging the 
list. The protestants claimed, “The large 
libraries with trained librarians and equip- 
ment of book-buying aids need no help. 
Concentrate on the small libraries with un- 
trained librarians and no equipment. Give 
first the greatest care to selection, weed out 
and then weed again, and make the notes 
for the inexperienced purchaser who can- 
not see the object he wishes to buy. Give 
all the help you can in cataloguing and 
classification, and don’t forget that very 
close analysis is necessary in the small li- 
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brary.” From another source pressed the 
demand to enlarge the list. The counter 
claim ran, ‘“‘There are more middle-sized 
libraries than small ones doing anything 
you can call work. We have trained li- 
brarians, it is true, but they are so over- 
worked they need help as well as the un- 
trained. Moreover, there is no reason why 
both cannot be helped. Devise symbols 
and make the notes discriminating for the 
small library.” It was urged in still an- 
other quarter, that all titles should be in- 
cluded that any library would consider. 
And there existed just as much diversity of 
opinion regarding the note. It must be 
full and cover every point as to content 
and physical appearance that any pur- 
chaser may want. It must be brief and 
pointed, stripped of details, for no one has 
time for long notes. Still another voice— 
a very persistent voice—demanded that 
the note be made snappy and attractive, 
not for the purchaser but for the general 
reader, that the large libraries might 
buy large editions for distribution to 
patrons. 

Fiction for the small library. After 
much discussion and careful weighing of all 
claims the Publishing Board and editor 
fixed on a general plan to try out. The 
needs of the small library of five thousand 
volumes or less was to be kept especially 
in mind, but a more extended list of classed 
books was to be provided for the larger li- 
braries. Fiction was to be chosen solely 
with reference to the small library. Com- 
mission librarians insisted particularly that 
small libraries would buy all the fiction 
listed and it was important that no title 
should be included that would make trouble 
in a small community. This idea had 
nothing to do with the old contention as to 
the morality or immorality of the problem 
novel but was based simply on the claim 
that the small library could not afford to 
buy a single book that could not be read by 
every patron. Only high artistic quality 
would excuse the inclusion of the ‘‘ques- 
tionable’”’ novel, and then the note should 
make plain this characteristic. It was 
also contended there was less need on the 
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part of the larger libraries of help with 
fiction. 

Children’s books. Regarding chil- 
dren’s books the conservative plan was 
also adopted. The coéperating children’s 
librarians were conservative to begin with. 
They argued that small libraries did not 
require many new titles and it was far bet- 
ter to duplicate the best of the old, both in 
small and large libraries. It was found 
that the best known and most trusted of 
the children’s librarians differed surpris- 
ingly as to opinion of a given book. The 
Booklist therefore was to include only such 
juvenile titles as received unanimous ap- 
proval of the children’s librarians report- 
ing upon them. 

The book note. As to the note, it was 
to be as brief as possible and yet give re- 
quisite information as to quality, scope and 
character of content, physical appearance 
and durability. Comparisons with other 
works on the same subject were to be made 
wherever possible, especially with titles in- 
cluded in the A. L. A. Catalog. As to classi- 
fication and cataloguing aids the small 
library alone, of course, was to be consid- 
ered. A symbol was always used, and now 
indicated in general literature the book rec- 
ommended for small libraries, and in fic- 
tion and children’s titles recommendations 
for first purchase. 


This was the status of the policy of the 
Booklist when Miss Bascom came to accom- 
plish such splendid work. During the five 
years of her editorship the most distinctive 
developments were the inclusion of a much 
larger number of titles in response to the 
demands of the larger libraries, the em- 
phasis laid on the comparative feature of 
the note, and the regular alternating lists 
of documents and editions. Miss Bascom 
also compiled a subject index of the first 
seven volumes. 

With the September 1913 issue the Book- 
list was moved to Chicago and Miss May 
Massee, formerly of the Buffalo Public 
Library, assumed the editorship. The gen- 
eral character of the Booklist as edited by 
her will appear from her own article. 
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THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST AND HOW IT IS MADE UP 
By May Massee, Editor 


The A. L. A. Booklist (monthly except 
August and September) is published by the 
librarians of the country to give, as shortly 
as possible, buying information on selected 
new books which are most suitable for the 
average library. It was made possible by 
a gift from Mr. Carnegie, so that its sub- 
scription price is only one dollar, with lib- 
eral discounts for quantity orders. This 
does not pay expenses but puts the list 
within the means of the smallest library in 
the country. 

Hundreds of people contribute informa- 
tion each year, librarians, “‘doctors, law- 
yers, merchants, chiefs” of every profession 
known to books, general readers, profes- 
sional book reviewers, publishers, booksell- 
ers, authors, and four paid assistants in the 
Booklist office. All the work except what is 
done inside the office is donated for the 
good of the cause, and the Booklist looms 
large as a shining example of successful co- 
operation, the most important work of the 
American Library Association as a whole. 

What the publishers do to help. The 
publishers are the first contributors; all the 
general publishers now send every book 
they publish which could have a library ap- 
peal. For fugitive books, publishers’ lists 
are checked, the Publishers’ Weekly, re- 
views, announcements, and the Library 
of Congress galley proofs of cards for every 
book copyrighted in this country. Special 
publishers are glad to send copies of any 
book requested by the Booklist. Publish- 
ers pay freight to the office, both ways if 
books are returned. 

The tentative list. For each book a 
card is made, giving such information as is 
contained in publishers’ notices. Cards are 
filed for a month or until the tentative list 
is printed. This list—author, title, pub- 
lisher, price—is printed in galley form on a 
broad sheet and is sent to over fifty li- 
brarians, east, west, north, south, who 
check all or parts of the list, a plus sign 
“+4 voting for inclusion, a minus sign, 
“_” voting against. Returned to the 
office the votes for each book are registered 


on its card. Meanwhile the assistants have 
been busy sending out books which require 
special knowledge for judging, to experts 
who will examine and return them. The 
best English and American book reviews 
are on file at the office and reviews fo each 
book are indexed on its card. Besides these 
over a hundred special periodicals are in- 
dexed each month, extracts of the notes 
made and filed with the book cards. 

Weighing values. Now too the book 
notes from librarians are arriving. These, 
with the review extracts, are clipped to 
the book card. Sixteen large libraries and 
commissions regularly send book notes 
written from the library viewpoint. The 
enlarged file of cards now gives reliable in- 
formation as to the books’ suitability for 
public library use. A careful examination , 
of books with notes and votes makes it a 
comparatively simple matter to choose a 
large percentage of the books to be in- 
cluded. For example, if a book card has 
fourteen + votes and reviews there is no 
question of its inclusion, if it has only two 
but those two come from people qualified 
to judge special books there is no question. 
If it has six + votes and one minus then 
it must be marked for special consideration. 
If non-fiction all reviews must be weighed 
and the book compared with others on the 
same subject if fiction it must be carefully 
read to see why the minus could be given. 
If the consensus of opinion seems minus, 
it must be discarded, if plus, included with 
a note which shows its defects if possible. 

Non-fiction notes must give in the fewest 
words the scope of the book and the atti- 
tude of the author. There can be no dupli- 
cation of information, if the title or subject 
heading tells some facts the note tells 
others. So space is saved and the time of 
librarians who use the list. 

Selecting fiction. Fiction is the most 
difficult to choose because there are so 
many books on similar themes and because 
no two people have exactly the same taste, 
sense of literary values, or moral sense. 
No two people use the same tests, some 
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judging almost entirely on truth and lit- 
erary merit, others on moral issues, or 
ethical values. The Booklist must strive to 
maintain a happy medium, including all 
on which everyone agrees, often not six in 
a month, and for the rest making the note 
show wherein the novel may be desirable 
or undesirable for some communities. 

Documents and editions. Every 
other month there is a selection of public 
documents particularly useful for a small 
library and every other month a list of new 
editions noteworthy because of additions, 
special beauty, change of price. 

There are about two hundred entries 
each month covering all classes of books 
for children as well as adults. This list is 
sent to over five thousand libraries and in 
many it forms the chief, often the sole 
guide for adding new titles. 

Librarians rely on its information, which 
is unbiased, the consensus of the best opin- 
ions available both from the standpoint of 
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excellence and adaptability to library 
needs. 

Publishers watch ‘it to see which of their 
books are included, which type of book re- 
ceives commendation, what subjects are 
being emphasized, what demands are being 
made. A power in the publishing world? 
The greatest power of the American Li- 
brary Association! 

The Booklist needs a permanent home, a 
building where the books of the years are 
kept until the five or ten years’ accumula- 
tion is sifted and a regular supplement to 
the A. L. A. Catalog published. Its file 
of book notes is increasingly valuable 


and should be available for any librarian © 


who wishes to consult it. It should have a 
reference library of its own consisting of all 
the bibliographical information published 
by libraries, indexed so that it is available 
for any one at any time, a clearing house 
of library information about all books pub- 
lished. 





SOME POPULAR METHODS OF RAISING LIBRARY FUNDS 


By Julia C. Stockett, Former Library Visitor, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


It scarcely need be said that the ideal 
method of supporting a public library is 
by taxation. It is not always possible, 
however, to persuade the council or village 
board, with the many other demands upon 
it, to vote adequate support at first. This 
usually comes to pass eventually as the 
library proves the necessity of its existence. 

Many small libraries have been started 
and partially or entirely supported by 
women’s clubs until taken over by the city 
or village and, even after this has been done, 
help from outside sources is often welcome. 
In Wisconsin a large variety of entertain- 
ments have been tried with varying de- 
grees of success. Several ways stand out 
as especially popular, library balls and 
dances, chain luncheons, plays, lectures, 
and tag-days. 

Dances. Library balls and dances have 
been tried repeatedly and usually with 
marked success. In some of the cities of 
the state the library ball has become an 


annual social event, as in Two Rivers and 
in Stevens Point. One year $128.50 was 
netted at Two Rivers and another year 
Stevens Point cleared over $200 for its 
book fund from a single ball. The ac- 
companying expense is often greater than 
in most other forms of entertainment and 
objection to dances for the benefit of the 
library is sometimes raised. 

Chain teas and luncheons. Chain 
teas and luncheons were first started as 
library benefits in Wisconsin in 1912, and 
have since spread with remarkable rapidity. 
They are little trouble to the hostess and 
no expense to the library, aside from the 
printing of the rules, and even this may 
be overcome by having them appear in the 
local paper. The largest amount cleared 
by this means was at Hudson in 1914 when 
the library made $180 during the spring 
and summer. An account of chain teas 
is given in the Bulletin for April 1913, 
pages 71-72, and the rules, which are 
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quoted below, may be varied as to number 
of guests and other details to suit the differ- 
ent localities using them. 


Rules 


. Each hostess invites four guests. 

. Each guest pays 10 cents. 

. Each guest shall entertain four other 

guests the following week. 

4. Each hostess may entertain any day and 
in any way she desires. 

5. Each hostess shall serve either one kind 
of cake or sandwiches and one bever- 
age. (No more.) 

Any hostess breaking rule No. 5, shall 

pay a fine of 25 cents. 

7. Any person who is invited the second 
time shall pay 10 cents but need not 
enter again unless she wishes. 

8. Immediately after the hostess has enter- 
tained she shall hand to the librarian 
the list of her guests and the 40 cents 
collected. 

9. A list of the persons already invited 
may be had at the Library. 

Home talent plays. A third form of 
entertainment, which necessitates a great 
deal more work for those taking part, is 
the home talent play. $38 has been the 
least amount reported, and in 1905 at 
Whitewater $160 was cleared. In some 
towns operettas have brought good returns: 
Platteville netted $270 in this way. Vaude- 
ville and minstrel shows have been tried 
in many places: Horicon leads in financial 
results, having made $150. In smaller 
towns where the cast is well known, there 
are few library benefits which can compete 
with home talent plays and those taking 
part feel well repaid by the pleasure they 
have had in the work. 

Lectures. Lectures, Chautauquas, ly- 
ceum courses, travel talks, and readings 
are particularly appropriate as library en- 
tertainments and, if they are well adver- 
tised and the city is systematically can- 
vassed, the results should be good. In 
Wittenberg $90 was netted from lectures 
held during the winter of 1913 and Mount 
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Horeb cleared. about $140 from a summer _ 


Chautauqua in 1915. This type of enter- 
tainment is probably best of all for bring- 
ing about one of the most important by- 
products of library benefits—an increased 
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circulation of better reading. It is always 
possible to precede and follow up lectures 
with related books and if it is known that 
these are at the library, larger circulation is 
sure to follow. 

Tag days. Tag-day is an excellent way 
of raising money for the library. There 
need be no expense but the tags, although, 
of course, the day may be carried out more 
elaborately. Seven net returns of over $100 
have been reported: the highest of these was 
$235 raised in Platteville, where tag-day 
took the form of “‘good fellow day.” Ex- 
tensive newspaper and moving picture pub- 
licity; special ‘‘good fellow” tags; pennants 
on wagons and automobiles; posters; di- 
viding the town into districts, with a house 
to house canvass; and “taggers” in the 
business section helped make the day 
thoroughly profitable. The librarian wrote, 
“It was the most easily earned money we 
have ever had. Nearly all of it came in 
in quarters and dimes. We had only three 
donations above a dollar, but every cent 
seemed to come cheerfully and we met the 
real spirit of good fellowship and every one 
seemed to enjoy it. The money was not 
all. The library was brought before every 
home in the town—-many questions were 
asked and answered by the workers regard- 
ing the library and its work and many new 
people have visited us since and become 
borrowers.” Bulletin, Feb. 1912, page 46. 

Moving picture benefits. Moving pic- 
tures were first reported to have been used 
as a library benefit in Tomahawk in 1909, 
when a sum of $30 was netted. They were 
not tried again until 1914 and have since 
then been growing in. popularity. Often 
the library gets all receipts above expenses, 
the moving picture company regarding the 
benefit in the light of an advertisement for 
itself. Sometimes the theatre has a list 
of films suitable for different occasions 
from which one may be selected for the 
library. Too great care cannot be used 
in the choice of the film; it must be of the 
type which the library can sanction and it 
is not always possible to judge this by the 
title. Advertising and a canvass of the 
town to sell tickets are necessary if the 
benefit is to be financially successful. The 
largest amount yet reported to have been 
cleared in this way is the sum of over $38 
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made recently at Greenwood. When a well 
known story is given in moving pictures, 
it has been noticed that before and after 
its production there are frequent requests 
for the book. Here is an opportunity for 
the libraries of the state to have such mov- 
ing picture benefits as they can connect 
with the better quality of reading which 
they are trying to forward. 

Penny methods. Only within the year 
have schemes of making the pennies count 
for the library been tried. A description 
of how the children of Spooner were build- 
ing up a mile of pennies appeared in the 
Bulletin for March, 1916, pages 135-136. 
In Greenwood the children were asked to 
save two cents a week for eight weeks and 
then contribute the foot of pennies, no 
child being allowed to give more than six- 
teen pennies. An interesting, although ex- 
pensive, way is for the children to have 
strips of pasteboard a foot long in which 
there is room for sixteen pennies. Such 
strips may be ordered from The David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois, 
for $2.25 per 100. In Jamestown, N. Y. 
the same scheme is used for the Warner 
Home for the Aged. ‘‘A general chairman 
divides the city into districts with a sub- 
chairman at the head of each who secures 
her helpers and is responsible for the dis- 
tribution and collection of envelopes in her 
own district. For several days it is ad- 
vertised in the daily papers that on a certain 
date the envelopes will beleft at the homes 
and collected the next day. The helpers turn 
over their envelopes to their chairman and 
they are then taken to the general chair- 
man to be counted.” The form of the 
envelope is as follows: 


“MILE OF 
PENNIES” 


You are asked to put into 
this envelope 


Money Equivalent to as 
many Feet of Pennies 
as you wish 


(16 Pennies = 1 Foot) 
5280 feet in a mile = $844.80 


For the Benefit of the 
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Another penny scheme has been tried re- 
cently at Abbotsford where penny boxes 
were put up in the stores, school rooms, 
and library during the first week in May. 
$24.45 was cleared. 

Bazaars and festivals. Many other 
kinds of library benefits have been given 
in Wisconsin. While there is a great deal 
of work connected with bazaars and fairs, 
there are usually good proceeds: a bazaar 
given in Shawano in 1907 netted $210 and 
a fair held at Clinton during the past 
winter made $375 for the library. Of the 
different festivals held in the state, a sum- 
mer festival at Genoa Junction in 1905 
cleared the greatest amount—$175. Sup- 
pers, socials, and food sales have been given 
frequently and in one case—a dinner at 
New London in 1914—over $230 was made, 
while other sums of over $100 have been 
reported. Mount Horeb tried a variation 
in the form of a cafeteria supper and cleared 
about $100. 

Many other methods. Besides these 
more profitable entertainments, others on 
a smaller scale make sums which are help- 
ful to the library. Concerts, recitals, and 
various other kinds of musical entertain- 
ments have often been given. Receptions, 
parties, holiday entertainments, entertain- 
ments by the schools, and card parties are 
excellent benefits, though it is better not 
to entertain at card playing for the li- 
brary if there is any objection to it. 

A good deal of originality has been shown 
in special library benefits. Ball games have 
been tried in different towns; a magician 
helped to contribute to the fund for the 
site in New London in 1913; Waterloo held 
a mock trial in 1905 and raised about 
$35; Watertown prepared tableaux in 1915 
and cleared $50; and Weyauwega netted 
$25 by a “Tom Thumb” wedding in 1915. 
Prescott gave a steamer trip to St. Paul 
and return as a library benefit in 1907. 
Besides entertainments, other special ways 
of raising money have been drawing and 
modeling lessons given for the library, 
selling chrysanthemums, the rummage sale, 
the subscription contest, an aeroplane 
flight, the compilation of a cook-book, and 
book showers. In 1910 Hudson displayed 
a number of new books which might be 
purchased for the library by those attend- 
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ing the social given. Such a method would 


obviate the undesirable works often ac- 
quired at a library book shower. Hudson 
added over eighty volumes to its collection 
in this way. 

The gathering and selling of waste paper 
has for years been a means of procuring a 
nice bit of money. Churches and libraries 
have canvassed the towns for magazines, 
old books, and available scraps of paper, 
and by getting together a carload have 
made a goodly sum. The recent advance 
in the price of paper has made this method 
more than ever a desirable one and all 
economical and careful librarians will save 
every scrap of paper. While in normal 
times it would have brought only from 20 
to 50 cents a hundred pounds, it is reported 
that at a recent auction sale in New York 
a lot of 6,000 pounds brought $2.60 a hun- 
dred pounds. While this is an unusually 
large price, several libraries in the state 
are getting now as high as 75 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, or $15 a ton, from local 
dealers. This is probably the best rate 
obtainable now. 

A note on the value of selling old paper 
is to be found in the Bulletin for June 1916, 
page 259. -It is interesting at this time to 
note that old paper of good quality is 
now sometimes sold -for twenty dollars per 
ton. 
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Some cities stand out because of the large 
sums which have been raised for the sup- 
port of the library. Wonewoc (see Bulletin 
for January, 1914) netted $342 in 1913 
by benefits; Prairie du Chien cleared 
$420 in 1914 by the library edition of 
the Prairie du Chien Courier (See Bulletin 
for April, 1914) and Fennimore received 
over $460 for the support of the library in 
1913 from benefits and various other 
sources. During six months in 1904 and 
1905, when the library was starting, She- 
boygan received $561.55; $100 was given 
by the library club and the balance se- 
cured by “popular subscription based on a 
postal card appeal.’’ Now it is well sup- 
ported by taxation. In Boscobel the 
Women’s club has bought all the books 
for three years. It contributes at least 
$200 a year, which is raised by entertain- 
ments; as much as $400 has been made in 
one year. 

If your library is not yet entirely sup- 
ported by taxation, some one of these bene- 
fits may be the best for your town; if not, 
search out other methods from books and 
magazines. It is not merely the amount 
gained which is of importance; the library 
receives publicity and new borrowers and 
friends. Social life is stimulated and civic 
co-operation is increased. The effort made 
is decidedly justified by the results. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Since the last report, three collateral lec- 
tures have been given in each of two 
courses. The Book Selection course was 
supplemented by two most profitable lec- 
tures from specialists in the Department 
of history in the University; Prof. Paxson 
on How history is written, Prof. Fish on the 
Evaluation of books in American history, and 
one by Dr. Quaife of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, on Gathering and keeping 
source material. 

Miss Nina C. Brotherton, in charge of 
the story-telling of the Cleveland Public 
Library, gave three lectures in story-telling 


for the course in children’s literature, il- 
lustrating her lectures by the telling of 
stories. Following her lectures, Miss 
Humble, the instructor of the course, 
offered an evening class in story-telling 
supplementing the regular lectures in 
children’s literature. 

Once a week from November through 
January, the students who are interested 
in story-telling, as they have time, meet 
with Miss Humble for practice and criti- 
cism. The evening is informal and not a 
class exercise. The attendance is voluntary, 
and varies from eight to twenty-five. A 
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definite group of books is read and ex- 
amined during the week before story-hour, 
and at each gathering, six or seven students 
tell stories, and are criticized by the in- 
structor and other students. This criticism 
and discussion is very free, but friendly 
and helpful. Reports of attendance and 
stories told are kept. Written reports of 
stories told during February and March 
in field practice are also filed. One or two 
evenings in April will be spent in discussion 
of these reports and stories. 

This is an outgrowth of a plan tried 
during two previous years. The plan for 
this year follows: 1. German, French, Eng- 
lish, Celtic, Scandinavian folk and fairy- 
tales; 2. Russian stories and Oriental, in- 
cluding Persian, Japanese, Indian, and 
Arabian nights; 3. American Indian, na- 
ture, animal stories; 4. Green myths; 
5. Norse myths, and Nibelungenlied with 
Victrola; 6. Ballads and legends; 7. Bible 
stories and stories of chivalry; 8. Stories 
from standard books; 9. History stories, 
including local history. 

Mrs. Lois K. Mathews, Dean of women, 
gave a stimulating lecture on the Relation 
of women to modern life, ending her talk 
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with a special message for the students of 
the Library School. Mr. Charles E. Brown, 
curator of the Historical Museum, lectured 
on Printing and labeling, giving demonstra- 
tion of how hand lettering can best be ac- 
complished, emphasizing the principles 
that should always be observed in spacing, 
centering, allowing for margins, etc. 


Library School Notes 


Mr. Dudgeon was the guest of the In- 
diana Library Association at its annual 
meeting in Indianapolis, Nov. 8-10. He 
was one of the speakers at the Trustees 
section. 

Miss Hazeltine was in St. Paul for the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Nov. 2-4, attending the 
sections of the Public Schools Librarians. 
Miss Marion Baker ’15, librarian of the 
Rochester High School, and Miss Ottilia 
Liedloff ’°12, Librarian St. Cloud Normal 
School, held important places on the pro- 
gram. 

Miss Bascom attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation of woman’s clubs in 
Milwaukee, Nov. 8-10. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


What are other libraries doing? Perhaps you will find a suggestion in this column 
that you can follow with profit in your community. Send the editor your library news, 


addressing Miss Helen Turvill, Library School, Madison, Wis. 


Notes received before the 


15th of each month appear in the next issue of the Bulletin. Reports of school co-operation 


are most numerous in this issue. 
brations for next time. 


Berlin. The moving pictures of Silas 
Marner were shown at the Gem theater as 
a benefit for the library. 


Black River Falls. The first anniver- 
sary of the opening of the new library build- 
ing was observed November 1 by a program 
of speeches, music, and readings. The 
attendance exceeded the capacity of the 
lecture room. 


Blair. Formal opening of the library 
took place November 10. The addresses 


Please send reports of your ‘““Good Book Week’ 


cele- 


were by Mr. Thompson representing the 
village board, Dr. Kelly representing the 
citizens, and Mr. Dudgeon who was present 
to take part in the program as a representa- 
tive of the state library commission. 


Bloomer. The president of the Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. R. A. Holvenstot, writes: ‘“The 
club has decided to take the initiatory 
steps in organizing and establishing a pub- 
lic library. This has come about through 
the enthusiasm that was aroused at the 
opening of the library at Colfax, which 
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some of the members attended. As a re- 
sult of our efforts, the board of education 
has offered a room in the high school, with 
reading tables and other general equip- 
ment and will turn over for our use about 
800 volumes of the high school library. In 
return we are to furnish a librarian who 
will take charge of the entire library and 
be on duty from 8:30 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 
each day and some hours on Saturday. 
There is much talk of building a new high 
school and city hall together. If this is 
done a room will be fitted up for a library 
to contain both the high school'and public 
library books. By combining the two at 
this time we feel that it will help to stimu- 
late more interest, thus bring about the 
new building sooner, and in turn a larger 
and better library.” 


Cumberland. A public reception in 
compliment to the teachers was given by 
the librarian, assisted by members of the 
library board, October 23. 


Eau Claire. Story hours started again 
in November. The Robin Hood cycle will 
be used with the older group, which meets 
on Friday. Stories for little children will 
be told Saturday morning. Students from 
the Normal School will assist. The work 
of the children’s department is exceeding 
that of previous years. 


Elkhorn. An exhibit of children’s 
books was held at the library November 
10 to 17 and a talk on Children’s reading 
given by Miss Humble. 


Fonddu Lac. Co-operation with schools 
will be emphasized by the library during 
the coming year. Letters have been sent 
to all the teachers and visits will be made 
by the staff to all the grades. Freshman 
classes in the high school will be given a 
course of instruction in using the library. 
The new high school branch was opened in 
October. The collection will be purely a 
reference one, with about 2,500 volumes. 
October statistics of circulation show a 
gain of 1800-volumes. Sunday hours of 
opening commenced in November. 


Fort Atkinson. A course of instruction 
in the use of the library is being given by 
the librarian to students in the high school 
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and seventh and eighth grades. The 
pupils must report on one day each week 
for six times. 


Friendship. Village board has voted 
$50 additional for the library. 


Hartland. $60 was netied for the li- 
brary from the proceeds of a Hallowe’en 
ball. 


Horicon. The report of a very success- 
ful library benefit should have received 
mention earlier. A home talent vaudeville 
and minstrel show was given in May and 
netted $160.62 for the library fund. 


Hudson. The teachers’ reception given 
by the library this year was unusually suc- 
cessful. Posters and groups of books were 
displayed, which would be of special in- 
terest, and refreshments were served. The 
teachers were most appreciative; have 
made out required lists in co-operation with 
the library; and many children have come 
to take out cards. The woman’s club 
planned a Hallowe’en party at the library 
for the children. 


Janesville. The library held “open 
house” on Saturday evening, November 11. 
A musical program was given, and refresh- 
ments served; interesting exhibits were ar- 
ranged. Over 600 were present, in addi- 
tion to those who visited the exhibits dur- 
ing the day. In response to growing de- 
mands, the library will open on Sunday 
afternoons during the winter. 


Jefferson. A tag day for the library 
during the fall netted $102.53. 


Kenosha. Miss Mamie Meyer, as- 
sistant for three years in the Gilbert M. 
Simmons Library, died in November. 


Kewaskum. The library board planned 
a spelling-bee in the library during “Good 
Book Week.” 


La Crosse. A separate reference room 
has been provided in the North side branch 
library. 400 children came to the first 
story hour advertised at this branch, and 
after the story was told, so many wished to 
take out books that it was necessary to 
form them in a line extending more than 
the whole length of the library. 
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Madison. Historical Library. A large 
bequest from the estate of the late George 
B. Burrows of Madison has been received 
by the Historical Society possibly amount- 
ing to $250,000. 


Merrill. An additional appropriation 
of $500 has been made by the council for 
the support of the library. 


Milwaukee. The board has decided to 
open the central library on Sunday after- 
noons. The experiment will be given a 
three months’ trial. 


Oconto. The library has had gratifying 
results from its booth at the county fair, 
the first time this form of advertising has 
been tried. The owner of a vacant store 
has permitted the library to use the win- 
dows for advertising. The old posters were 
removed, windows washed, white paper 
put on the floor and an inexpensive green 
curtain hung giving a back ground. Part 
of the Christmas exhibit, undertaken for 
the first time, was shown in these windows. 
The Junior Civic League,under the direction 
of the librarian, assisted by two of the 
teachers, put on a little civic play and 
flower cantata November 24. There are 
nearly 150 members in the league which 
organized last spring. 


Oshkosh. The library board has leased 
a vacant residence in West Algoma for 
the branch library opened last spring in 
this section of the city. Through donations 
and careful purchases two rooms have been 
attractively furnished for branch library 
purposes and are becoming the means 
of bringing many residents of that locality, 
especially the boys and girls, in contact 
with books and literary influences. Some 
500 volumes are now included in the branch 
collection and severai hundred more will be 
added. A collection of the best monthlies 
and weeklies, a daily paper and some mis- 
cellaneous current literature are provided 
in the reading room. 

To give adults adequate opportunity for 
patronizing the branch institution, it is 
planned about the middle of this month to 
begin opening the rooms one evening a 
week in addition to the Tuesday and Satur- 
day afternoons now provided. Miss Lu- 
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cille Slayton, a member of the main library 
staff, is in charge. 

Growth in reference use of the main 
library was marked during October. Cir- 
culation statistics show a gain of nearly 500 
volumes. 


Owen. The annual library ball was held 
at Thanksgiving time. 


Port Washington. The library quar- 
ters have been enlarged by equiping an 
adjoining room for the children. The Camp 
Fire Girls have donated $20 for furnishing 
the room and C. A. Mueller has given a 
check for $100 to be used as the board sees 
fit. Chain luncheons have been started and 
a dramatic club organized, the object be- 
ing to give home talent plays for the benefit 
of the library. 


Reedsburg. The city council has again 
increased the library appropriation by 
giving $200 more this year, making $1,500 
per year. The Sauk County traveling 
library board met in Reedsburg with Mrs. 
W. H. Ramsey in October. The board d-. 
cided to ask for an additional appropriation 
to supply more libraries. 


Ripon. A series of music evenings will 
be given during the winter at the library. 
Music from Verdi’s J/ Travatore was given 
at the first one by means of Victrola records. 


South Milwaukee. Gladys Hook has 
been chosen librarian and will begin her 
duties upon the completion of her - rse 
in the Library School. 


Sparta. On November 8 Miss Humble 
gave a talk on children’s reading to the 
local federation of Women’s clubs. An 
exhibit of books and lists for parents for 
help in choosing books for children, was 
held in the public library, following the 
talk. 


Stevens Point. The story hour that 
was discontinued at the close of school in 
June, will be resumed again through the 
assistance of the English department of 
the Normal school. The library had an 
exhibit during November of the Diefen- 
bach Silhouttes loaned by the Commission. 


Superior. Instruction in the use of the 
library is being given to the high school 
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students, who came in groups of 25 to 30, 
spending two school periods at the library. 
Each will receive three lessons. 


Watertown. A reception with a very 
delightful musical program by local talent 
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and a brief book talk by Miss Hazeltine 
was given at the library, November 27. 
The three women’s clubs gave their co- 
operation. There was “standing room 
only.” New shelving to hold 500 volumes 
has been built in the basement stack room. 





METHOD OF ACCESSIONING USED IN THE LIBRARY OF THE WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCITY 


By Ora Ioneene Smith, Chief of the Order Division 


In these days of labor saving devices 
and short cuts to a given goal, the hard- 
pressed librarian who never comes to the 
end of the day feeling that all its duties 
have been well done may be interested in 
knowing how a library, which for many 


years used the orthodox accession book, - 


has found a simpler way of keeping its 
records. From the experience of other li- 
braries, which gave patient directions and 
generous samples showing the forms used, 
the Wisconsin Historical Society has de- 
veloped its present method of recording 
accessions and keeping statistics of growth. 

Several years ago various libraries gave 
up the accession book and began numbering 
the bills, duplicate copies of which were 
kept as a substitute. For many reasons 
this method appeared hazardous. No 
doubt it is satisfactory in those libraries 
buying almost entirely from regular agents, 
whose methods of billing are fairly uniform, 
but since the Wisconsin Historical Society 
purchases not only from recognized dealers, 
but from all sorts of people, many of whom 
are altogether inexperienced in the use of 
business forms, a modification of the ‘“‘bill’”’ 
method was adopted—a method which has 
been in use for almost five years and which 
has proved its feasibility by its results. 

As a permanent record of the cost, source, 
etc., of all books and pamphlets obtained 
by purchase, carbon copies of the orders 
themselves are kept and pasted in an order 
book, consisting merely of stiff covers and 
gummed stubs to which the copies of the 
orders are attached. The orders are num- 
bered consecutively, the number being 
placed also on the order card, in the book, 


and on the main entry card in the catalogue. 
One book, or any number of books, may 
have the same order number, but since in 
every case it refers merely to the order 
itself, where all the necessary facts con- 
cerning the purchase are recorded, there 
is no difficulty in this respect. In many 
cases, of course, the titles ordered are not 
added to the Library. Those ordered at 
second-hand may be sold before our order 
reaches the dealer; those sent may turn out 
to be duplicates, or they may upon ex- 
amination prove undesirable and have to 
be returned. When these facts are known, 
they are entered briefly on the margin of 
the order, and the order card is removed 
from the tray of outstanding orders and 
filed in a tray kept for cancelled orders. 

The real accessioning, or substitute 
therefor, consists merely in stamping the 
date of receipt in the upper left-hand corner 
of the recto immediately following the title- 
page, writing the order number beneath 
the date, placing the mark of ownership 
in the book, and placing in it a slip giving 
the source and cost of the volume. These 
particulars are given for the use of the 
cataloguer, the old practice of writing in 
the book itself the source and the cost hav- 
ing been given up. 

Gifts and exchanges are accessioned by 
merely writing the name of the donor or 
the institution Lelow the date of receipt, 
with ‘‘ex’’ added to designate an exchange. 
Otherwise the method is the same as with 
purchases, the one difference being in the 
treatment of pamphlets. A _ purchased 
pamphlet is accessioned just as carefully 
as a purchased book, while the source of 
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one received in exchange or as a gift is 
not recorded in the pamphlet itself. 

For periodicals and other continuations, 
the same order number is used, year after 
year, the records being kept on the usual 
continuation cards instead of being placed 
on the order sheets themselves, though each 
new continuation added is_ regularly 
recorded in the order book, so that it may 
have its rightful number to begin with. 

The statistics of accessions are carefully 
kept on daily and weekly record sheets. 
The number of volumes, pamphlets, maps, 
photographs, etc., added each day is 
recorded, and at the end of the year the 
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totals are added to the figures of the pre- 
ceding year. These figures are just as 
exact and trustworthy as would be those 
shown by the numbered accession book. 

The practical working out of this time 
and labor saving method is not perfected 
even yet. No doubt some of these days 
something better still will be evolved by 
the combined experience of librarians, who 
must discard the good and choose the best 
and who know that every hour legitimately 
saved from the keeping of library records 
may be spent in the cultivation and en- 
largement of the sphere of the higher 
library service. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Idited by Mary F. Carpenter 


“Give to the world the best you have, and the best will come back to you.” Each 
librarian in the state can furnish valuable help by contributing notes or articles on new 
methods and plans tried out in her library or new ways of doing the old. Your particular 
way of accomplishing results and making progress may be the means of improvement in 





other libraries. Let us make this a pass-on-the-good-idea department. 
Send items for inclusion to the editor by the 15th of the month. 


Book Labels 


Accepted as a means to an end, and 
therefore anecessary convenience, the book 
label must be used, even though most 
agree that it is disfiguring, whether it is a 
round or square bit of paper upon which 
the call number is printed, or lettering 
upon the back of the book itself. 

Durability, clearness, and the cost of 
making the label both in time and labor 
are essentials to be considered in deter- 
mining the best method to pursue. 

More and more the paper label is giving 
way to lettering in black and white ink 
upon the book itself, as it is generally con- 
ceded that the latter process takes less 
time after acquired, and is more effective 
than the former. An unpracticed hand can 
probably make better looking figures upon 
a paper label, as the surface of books vary 
in smoothness, but practice and patience 
will soon develope an ability to print well 
upon any surface. 


Some libraries use the small gummed 
letters, but unless they can be set in varnish 
or shellac and gone over the second time 
with the varnish, they will not stick. This 
process also takes more time than lettering 
directly on the book with a fine brush or a 
wide pcinted pen. 

A fault with much labeling is that the 
figures and letters are not made large 
enough to be easily read at a distance, 
which if properly done, is a great help to 
both the person shelving the books and 
the one looking for a book. 

Nothing detracts more from the good 
appearance of a library than books badly 
labeled. 

The Madison Public Library and the 
Milwaukee Public Library are both ex- 
amples of libraries in which good labeling 
is done, although each employs a different 
method. A description of each is given 
below. 

Previous numbers of the Bulletin have 
discussed the matter of marking books, 
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but no full account has been given recently, 
and this detailed information may be of 
practical help to those who are not satisfied 
with what they are doing in their own 
libraries. 


White Ink Labeling 


In order to label with white ink, the 
glaze should be removed from the book 
with a cloth dampened with water; if the 
varnish is difficult to remove ammonia 
diluted with water should be used. The 
book should be allowed to dry thoroughly 
before applying the ink. 

The best and easiest position for writing 
the label is assumed by holding the book 
against a table or desk with the front cover 
lying flat on the table and the right hand 
holding the pen or brush firmly between 
the thumb and first two fingers. (See illus. 
for position Wisconsin Library Bulletin, v. 
10, p. 298.) 

With a marker of celluloid, spoiled kodak 
film or card board cut the proper size, indi- 
cate with a light pencil mark the distance 
from the bottom of the book where the 
lettering should be placed, also with a 
second line the height of the figures and 
letters. About an inch and a half is a good 
height from the bottom, but care should be 
taken not to conflict with author’s name, 
series entry or ornament worth preserving. 

The letters and figures should be made 
clear, distinct, even in size, and large 
enough to be read easily. From % to 4 of 
an inch is a good size. Care in centering 
and spacing the letters adds greatly to the 
good appearance of the label. 

Bissell’s show card color (white) made 
by J. G. Bissell Co., New York City, cost- 
ing 15 cents a small bottle or about 70 
cents a pint can be applied with little diffi- 
culty. Pour a few drops of the ink into a 
small container and use from there instead 
of from the large bottle, to avoid evapora- 
tion. By adding water the desired con- 


sistency may be obtained. The ink should. 


be put on with red sable hair brushes num- 
ber 1 and 2, or with a broad pointed pen. 
These brushes made by Favor, Ruhl & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., can also be obtained from 
Mautz Brothers, 118 State St., Madison, 
Wis., for 9 and 10 cents according to size. 
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After the letters have been allowed to 
dry perfectly a thin coating of Pyrox 
should be applied with a red sable hair 
brush (No. 9, costing 35 cents) which 
should never be cleaned with water but 
wiped dry after using. The same results 
may be obtained by the use of shellac, but 
as Pyrox is always clear and of the same 
consistency it is better. Pyrox can be pur- 
chased from Hanson & Van Winkle Co., 
108-10 North Clinton St., Chicago, IIl., for 
about $2.00 a quart can, also in pint cans. 
Books will need to be relabeled once in 
three years at least and perhaps oftener 
in the larger libraries. 

Mary Bell Nethercut. 


The Varnished Book Label 


From the standpoint of utility and neat- 
ness the varnished label has shown its 
superiority over the paper label as used in 
libraries. While the initial amount of time 
and labor involved in the preparation of 
the varnished label is greater than that used 
in preparing the paper label, the lasting 
quality of the former far exceeds the latter 
and the results obtained fully justify the 
additional effort. 

The French varnish is the best for label- 
ing purposes and should be applied with a 
number three bristle brush. After applying 
the first coat it should be allowed to dry 
for a period of four or five hours or more. 
(In order to shorten this time an electric 
fan can be used to advantage to facilitate 
the drying process.) The label is then ready 
for the white ink. Bissell’s is a good prac- 
tical ink for this purpose, and if applied 
with the 1876 Esterbrook Telegraphic pen, 
which is sufficiently pliable, good results 
will be obtained. The book should then 
be set aside for two or three hours in order 
to allow the ink to dry thoroughly. It 
is then ready for a very light coat of 
varnish, which should be allowed to thicken 
a little, but not too much, before applying. 
The proper consistency will be obtained 
by pouring the necessary amount of varnish 
into an open dish and letting it stand ex- 
posed to the air for twenty or thirty min- 
utes. The book is ready for use as soon 
as the last coat has hardened. 
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When a book has a very light colored 
binding, use india ink to darken the label, 
applying it with a silk number three, water 
color brush. If the binding has a tendency 
to absorb the ink too freely, thereby caus- 
ing the ink to run unevenly, a coat of 
thickened varnish should be applied to the 
surface. Then use the india ink, and when 
it is dry proceed as usual. When a book 
has a title, in gilt letters, which covers the 
space to be used for the label, give the 
surface a light coat of varnish and then use 
the india ink as before. Practice will be 
your best instructor. 

Matilda Stuckert, 
Milwaukee Public Library. 


Scandanavian Pictures 


As a result of a well arranged Scanda- 
navian Exhibit noticed by a member of 
the Library School Faculty at the American 
Library Association meeting at Asbury 
Park, the Commission has purchased for 
loaning purposes a set of colored pictures 
of Scandanavian life. The pictures are 
reproductions of the paintings of Carl 
Larssons, and represent in a charming 
manner the home scenes of the Northern 
European countries, showing such interiors 
as the dining room, the nursery, the work 
room, the library, a cosy corner, grand- 
mother’s room, and an old-fashioned bed; 
also the outside of the house with its at- 
tractive garden and old-time gate; and bits 
of every day life as a birthday party, and 
a breakfast under a birch tree. 

There are fifteen pictures in the set. Size 
with mounts, 11x14 inches. 

This is a group which will be of special 
interest in the towns where there is a 
foreign population, whether German, Swed- 
ish, or Norwegian. 

Any library wishing the set for exhibition 
should notify Miss Mary F. Carpenter, 
Library School, Madison, Wis. 


Library Service to Business Men. 


‘How can I interest the business men 
in the library”? This question is frequently 
asked of the Commission field workers by 
librarians in the state. Only by showing 
the business man that you have something 
worth while for him. Get the books and 
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pamphlets which he will be interested in 
and then make every possible effort to let 
him know you have them. You cannot 
all advertize on the same scale that a 
large library does, but you can do much 
by telling what you have both by word of 
mouth and by printed cards. Statements 
similar to those sent out by the St. Louis 
Public Library on a card, 34x64 inches 
in size, which will fit in a business envelope, 
could be used to advantage by almost any 
library as a means of advertising what 
you have and what you can do. 

Get your Business Men’s Club and other 
civic organizations to enclose these cards in 
their regular communications to their mem- 
bers. 

The St. Louis notice is reproduced below. 


You are Paying for the Services 
of your Public Library 
through Taxation 


In Return it Offers you, as a Business Man: 


Tue Latest Books on Commerce, 
Transportation, Salesmanship, Advertising 
and Accounting. 

THE Opportunity to consult these at 
the library, to take most of them home or to 
order them sent to you by messenger or 
post. 

TELEPHONE SERVICE for answering all 
kinds of tough questions, or for ordering or 
renewing books. 

A SpeciaL Room for business men and 
those interested in the industries—en- 
gineers, inventors, builders, etc. (northwest 
corner downstairs. ) 

ComMERCIAL ART collection with hints 
and personal aid for advertisers, cata- 
logue-makers, designers and architects. 

Directories of other cities; maps in a 
special room; information regarding ad- 
dresses, locations and the local peculiarities 
of other cities. 

City Haut bureau Room 206 for gather- 
ing and disseminating all sorts of informa- 
tion about city legislation and administra- 
tion, here and elsewhere. . 


Library aids Politicians 


Some of the questions coming from the 
Campaign Headquarters and answered by 
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the Chicago Public Library during the re- 
cent political campaign were as follows: 

What was tariff on wheat in 1890, 1893-4, 
1897, 1908-9? 

What is the classification of cities in 
Minnesota? 

Root’s speech on Mexico, April 29, 1911. 

Losses in European war to date. 

Senator Lodge on Rublee. 

Mileage of Illinois Central in state of 
Mississippi. 

Income tax paid by Illinois Central in 
Illinois. 

Assessed valuation of Illinois Central in 
Illinois and Mississippi. 

Primary dates in all states. 

Corrupt Practices Act in U. S. 

Who said—‘‘If no bread, give cake’? 

State laws on publicity of campaign ex- 
penditures. 

Article by Lyman Abbott, “What I 
would have done.” 

State and politics of members of U. S. 
House of Representatives in 1890. 

Secy. of War Baker’s speech on Mexican 
soldiers. 

Letter of F. J. Heney to Theodore Roose- 
velt on rebates, including President Rip- 
ley’s statement. 

In amending U. S. Constitution is two- 
thirds of quorum of Congress present neces- 
sary, or is two-thirds of entire membership. 

List of cases prosecuted in 1916 by U. S. 
Attorney General. 

Tariff on shoes, boots, leather in 1909 
and 1913. 

Arguments for tariff on glassware and 
tinplate. 

History of two cent railway fare in New 
York State. 

Are there any Catholic Convents in 
Mexico now? 

Increase of wages in last four years. 

Increase in business in last four years. 

Exact words of T. R.’s statement that 
“every man is a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

Speech of T. R. in Chicago during cam- 
paign of 1912 at Dexter Pavilion. 

Article of W. A. White on Republican 
party, 1915. 


More Free Pamphlet Biographies 


Since last month’s issue of the Bulletin, 
in which there was given a list of pamphlet 
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biographies to be obtained without cost 
from publishers, there have come into our 
hands others on noted engineers published 
monthly in place of a catalogue by Wyman 
& Gordon, Worcester, Mass., well 
known manufacturers of forgings. 

These booklets, each one of which con- 
tains a readable biographical sketch and a 
portrait, would be especially helpful to 
men and boys interested in engineering. 

The following titles which have been 
issued are still in print: 

Charles Babbage and his calculating ma- 
chines, 2 parts; Sir Henry Bessemer; 
Matthew Boulton; Thomas Blanchard; 
Isamhard K. Brunel; George H. Corliss; 
James B. Eads; Oliver Evans; Benjamin 
Franklin; Elias Howe; John Fitch; Alex- 
ander L. Holley; William R. Jones; Alfried 
Krupp; Marconi Wireless Telegraph; Hen- 
ry Mandsley; William Murdock; James 
Nasmyth; Thomas Newcomen; Kristofer 
Polheim; Sir William Siemens; Nathan 
Read; George Stephenson, and William ~ 
Symington. 


Telephone in the Library 


The telephone has become a necessity in 
every well regulated library, saving the 
time of both librarian and patron, and ac- 
commodating the public as nothing else can 
do. 

While it is a privilege sometimes abused 
most librarians have found that by tactful 
handling any use of it other than legitimate 
can be easily checked. 

Few libraries have written rules to govern 
its use, but all adhere to an unwritten code, 
limiting its use to such requests as might 
be made in person—a reference question 
of any sort, the renewal of a book or an 
inquiry whether or not a certain book is 
in the iibrary. 

The fact that the library has a telephone 
and thereby can render quick service to 
the public in the way of furnishing informa- 
tion, statistics or facts, should be made 
known. All legitimate use of the telephone 
should be encouraged, as it enlarges the 
library’s usefulness by bringing it in closer 
touch with the public. 

The telephone should not be used in 
business hours for visiting or personal pur- 
poses. 
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*“SHIRT-SLEEVE”’ LITERATURE 
Edited by C. B. Lester 


“The least valuable volumes in the library are those with the finest bindings, the most valuable 


are those with no binding at all. . 
—Edwin Emery Slosson 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission have often noted that 
most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as they should. It is the 
very best of current reference matter and the library must have and make available this 
kind of digested ‘“‘tabloid’”’ information if it is to appeal to people who are doing things. 
Usually these items are obtainable free or at small cost from the source indicated. Most 
of them cost only a stamp and a very little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate 
the necessity for full cataloging and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as 
are not worth a permanent preservation. Much of the material which we can note here 
is in the general field of sable affairs, and frequent notices will be given of Wisconsin 
official publications. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 





Commerce. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany has issued a number of pamphlets 
regarding foreign countries with which we 
have a growing business relation. Such 
booklets are useful in the library’s travel 
material and for club work. Recently 
noted are: Argentine Republic, 82 p.; 
China, 2nd ed., 62 p.; Russia, 2nd ed., 53 
p. Apply to the Guaranty Trust Company, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


Co-operative stores. ‘The purpose of 
this bulletin is to outline a simple and ade- 
quate system of records for co-operative 
retail stores, and to point out such funda- 
mental business methods as must be ob- 
served to insure success.” This is said in 
Bulletin 381 of the U. S. Agriculture Dept. 
which is entitled Business Practice and Ac- 
counts for Co-operative Stores. Apply to the 
Division of Publications of the Department 
at Washington. 


Employment for ex-soldiers. The 
War Department has issued a manual en- 
titled Guide to Civil Employment for Ex- 
soldiers which should have a wide circula- 
tion. It is intended to make plain the 
high standards required for enlistment, to 
emphasize the opportunities for vocational 
training in the army, and to explain to the 
soldier how he may take advantage of this 
training when he returns to civil life. 
Civilians are invited to study the book so 
that the people in general may have correct 
information on this matter. Apply to the 
Adjutant General’s office, War Dept., 
Washington. 


Farm bulletins. Among the Univer- 
sity publications recently noted are the 
following which should be made available 
especially in the libraries in rural com- 
munities. They may be obtained free on 
application to the issuing office at the 
University as noted here. The Care of 
Milk and Cream on the Farm is issued as 
circular 63 of the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the College of Agriculture. 
Keeping our Hillsides from Washing (Bul. 
272) and Judging Dairy Cows (Bul. 274) 
both come from the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


Fire prevention. The office of the 
State Fire Marshal issued a pamphlet for 
use in the schools on fire prevention day 
this year which was intended to aid the 
teaching of the great fire waste in this 
country and the necessity for greater cau- 
tion in prevention of fire. The subject is 
one which should be frequently emphasized 
in the schools. Libraries which do not 
have the bulletin should apply to M. J. 
Cleary, State Fire Marshal, at Madison. 


Infant welfare. Preparations for a 
“baby week” often bring up general ques- 
tions as to what is being done about many 
phases of child welfare in many places. 
The movement for the protection of infant 
life is nation-wide, and it is significant that 
the chief emphasis is upon preventive rather 
than curative measures. A great deal of 
practical information is condensed into a 
statistical report published by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, with the title A Tabular 
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Statement of Infant-Welfare Work by Public 
and Private Agencies in the United States. 
This is to be followed shortly by a second 
bulletin giving a detailed description of the 
most significant instances of such work. 
Apply to the Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington. 


Schools. The State Superintendent has 
recently issued the sixteenth edition of the 
Manual of the Elementary Course of Study 
for Common Schools. A smaller bulletin 
relates to Teacher’s Meetings in City Schools. 
Another publication of the same office is 
entitled Wisconsin’s Overage Children. This 
is an interpretation of facts collected for 
city, village and state graded schools re- 
garding the grading of children by ages. 
Miss Rankin, the author, finds a really 
serious situation in this matter and urges 
“‘a common sense study of the problem and 
a conscious working toward its solution.” 


State finance. With our state legisla- 
ture meeting this winter the cost of state 
government will be a topic sure to receive 
much discussion. This gives special value 
at this time to a publication of the Census 
Bureau entitled Financial Statistics of 
States 1915. The report covers receipts and 
expenditures, value of state properties, 
indebtedness, and assessed valuations. Ap- 
ply to the Census Bureau at Washington. 


Christmas Gifts in Farm Homes 


A list of books suitable for Christmas 
gifts in farm homes has been furnished us 
through the courtesy of Mr. C. S. Hean, 
librarian of the College of Agriculture at 
the University. Mr. Hean is thoroughly 
familiar with the new material in this field 
and his list published last year in many 
local papers was of much value. We are 
fortunate to have his suggestions this year 
for this issue of the Bulletin. 

Boss. Farm management. Lyons & Car- 
nahan, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
90c. 

Brown. Poultry husbandry. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 443-449 4th Ave., N. Y. 


$2.40. 
Clarkson. Practical talks on farm en- 
gineering. Doubleday, Page & Co., 


Garden City, N. Y., $1.00. 
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Cobleigh. Handy farm devices and how 
to make them. Orange Judd Co., 315 
4th Ave., N. Y., $1.50 

Condit & Long. How to cook and why. 
Harper & Bros., Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
$1.00. 

Craig. Common diseases of farm animals. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washing Sq., 
Phila., $1.50. 

Curtis. Fundamentals of live stock judg- 
ing. Lea & Febiger, 706-710 Sansom 
St., Phila., $2.00. 

Findlay. House plants. Daniel Appleton 
& Co., 533 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
$1.50. 

Gould. Magic of dress. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.00. 

Henry & Morrison. Feeds & feeding. 
Henry-Morrison Co., Madison, Wis. 
$2.25. 

Herrick. A BC of housekeeping. Harper 
50c. 

Hopkins. 
$1.00. 

Kains. Plant propagation. Judd, $1.50. 

King. Soil management. Judd, $1.50. 

Montgomery. Productive farm crops. 
Lippincott, $1.75. 


Story of the soil. Appleton 


Osborne. Agricultural entomology. Lea 
$2.00. 
Parker. Field management and crop ro- 


tation. Webb Pub. Co., 55-79 E. 
10th St., St. Paul, Minn., $1.50. 
Pellett. Productive bee keeping. Lippin- 

cott, $1.50. 

How farmers co-operate and double 
profits. Judd, $1.50. 

Rexford. Making of a home. Jacobs & 
Co., 1628 Chestnut St.,. Phila., $1.25. 

Sanders. At the Sign of the Stock Yard 
Inn. Breeder’s Gazette, 542 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, $2.00. 

Sanford. Story of agriculture in the U. S. 
Heath & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, $1.00. 

Snyder. Fights of the farmer. Lippincott 
$1.20. 

Waugh. Ruralimprovement. Judd.$1.25 

Weld. Marketing of farm products. The 
Macmillan Co., 66 5th Ave., N. Y. 
$1.50. 

Woll. Handbook for farmers & dairymen. 
6th ed. John Wiley & Sons, 432 4th 
Ave., N. Y., $1.50. 


Poe. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of the 
smaller libraries in Wisconsin. A limited number of reprints of these lists can be fur- 
nished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Philosophy and Ethics 


Gruenberg, S. M. Sons and daughters. 
1916. 328p. Holt $1.40 net. 173 


Short, direct and very concrete talks of aid 
to mothers of older children, covering all kinds 
of mental and moral difficulties, and illustrating 
them with well chosen anecdotes. They are 
based on sound psychological principles, and 
emphasize the child’s dignity and rights. 


Titchener, E. B. A beginner’s psychology. 
1915. 362p. illus. Macmillan $1 net. 
150 


*“‘The fourth and best of the textbooks pub- 
lished by this most indefatigable, learned, expert 
and scientifically minded of psychologists. 
Among the ruck of books pretending to a similar 
purpose, this is a work of distinction.””— Nation. 
“TI have tried to write, as nearly as may be, the 
kind of book that I should have found useful 
when I was beginning my own study of psy- 
chology.’’—Preface. 


Religion 


Hyde, W. D. The gospel of good will. 
1916. 246p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 
240 


A book which any minister should be able to 
utilize profitably. ‘‘As the expert interpreter of 
the Gospel of Good Will the Christian minister 
has a mission beneficent beyond all others.” 
Dr. Hyde uses passages from recent plays, poems, 
novels and biographies as a basis for or to illus- 
trate spirited and pointed chapters on ‘‘Christ’s 
expectation of men,” ‘“‘The meanness of sin,” 
“Service,” “‘Reform,”’ etc. 


Rihbany, A. M. The Syrian Christ. 1916. 
426p. Houghton $1.50 net. 220.1 


The author of A far journey, ‘‘one of the 
Master’s fellow countrymen,” in this book aims 
to furnish ‘‘an Oriental guide to afford Occidental 
readers of the Bible a more intimate view of the 
original intellectual and social environment of 
this sacred literature.’”” From his own life in a 
small Syrian town he is able to invest many 
passages and scenes in the Bible with a reality 
or with a new understanding which is beyond the 
ability of the western-born commentator. Partly 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Civic and Social Problems 


Espey, C. E. Leaders of girls. 1916. 216p. 
Abingdon press 75c net. 367 or 173 


A very helpful book for women who are trying 
to help girls, whether in clubs or not. It does 
not assume any special knowledge of girl char- 
acter and shows first-hand experience in dealing 
with girl problems. Many a failure with girls’ 
clubs, or a Sunday School class, could be averted 
through the use of this book. 


George, W. L. The intelligence of woman. 
1916. 244p. Little $1.25 net. 396 


Mr. George has brought to the problems of the 
modern woman a very original and in some re- 
spects a very radical point of view, which has 
aroused wide discussion, and some indignation, 
as these chapters have appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly. He has no great reverence for the in- 
stitutions of society or the traditions which still 
govern woman’s life to a great extent. 


Gillette, J. M. Sociology (National social 
science series) 1916. 159p. McClurg 
50c net. 301 


A useful little book where there is a demand for 
a very brief survey. Contents: origin of society 
and of races and institutions; social evolution; 
nature of society; the social order; mind and 
selection; progress; equalization of opportunity; 
elimination of the unfit. Ellwood’s Sociclogy and 
modern social problems is preferable where there 
is any interest in the subject. 


Mabie, E. C., ed. University debaters’ 
annual; 1915-16 (Debaters’ handbook 
series) 1916. 294p. Wilson $1.80 net. 

374 
The second of these annuals, giving the con- 
structive and rebuttal speeches delivered in de- 
bates during the college year of 1915-16. The 
subjects are: federal ownership, city manager 
plan, compulsory military service, preparedness, 
compulsory insurance, national prohibition, in- 
ternational police force, the literacy test. 


MacBrayne, L. E., & Kamsay, J. P. One 
more chance (Welfare series) 1916. 
340p. Small $1.50 net. 364 


The experiences of a Massachusetts probation 
officer, showing how under this system he has 
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been able to restore men and women to lives of 
usefulness, and also how and for what reasons 
he was sometimes unable to doit. An interesting 
book to any one, and useful to other workers in 
this field, but not essential to the small library. 


Myrick, Herbert. The federal farm loan 
system. 1916. 239p. Judd $1 net. 
334 
Explains fully and simply the farm loan sys- 
tem, its principles and how it works, and how 
to organize and conduct farm loan associations 
and joint-stock land banks in accordance with 
the new law, which is given in full in an appendix. 
Useful for investors, but still more so for the 
farmer. 


Osborne, T. M. Society and prisons. 
1916. 246p. Yale univ. press $1.35 
net. 364 
“Some suggestions for a new penology,’’ based 
on Mr. Osborne’s unique experiences. As he 
says, ‘“‘they will serve to bring to those who have 
the patience to read some faint idea of the in- 
iquities of the old prison system and some 
glimpses of the wonderful happenings af Auburn 
and Sing Sing prisons during the past two years.”’ 
The best book for the small library of the many 
recently published. 


Towne, E. T. Social problems. 1916. 
406p. Macmillan $1 net. 304 


“Intended primarily for beginners in the field 
of social studies—for those who may desire a 
better understanding of present-day social ques- 
tions.’”-—Preface. Readable and reliable surveys 
of current questions, such as immigration, child 
labor, women in industry, unemployment, crime 
and punishment, marriage and divorce, liquor 
problem, etc. In textbook form, with questions, 
references, and supplementary readings. A 
good basic work for club study, the headings 
serving as topics for papers; supplements Ell- 
wood’s Sociology. 


Warne, F. J. The tide of immigration. 
1916. 388p. Appleton $2.50 net 325 
A very useful and timely book, good in any 
town where there are students of this great prob- 
lem. It differs from Warne’s earlier book The 
immigrant invasion and Fairchild’s Immigration, 
treating of the ‘‘fundamental economic forces 
behind the great movement of population to 
and from the United States and the government 
machinery that has come into existence for the 
purpose of regulating immigration.”” There is 
one chapter on the distribution of immigrants 
and one in support of the literacy test. Very 
full index. 


Politics and Government 


Hill, D. J. Americanism: what it is. 1916. 


280p. Appleton $1.25 net. 321.8 
The first half of this book treats of the inherent 
fundamental rights of the individual and their 
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adjustment to the sovereignty of the state; the 
second part is “‘a vigorous plea for preparedness, 
diplomatic and economic as well as military and 
naval. The most sincere opponent of national 
defence may well ponder what is here set down.”’ 
— Nation. 


Johnson, E. R. The Panama Canal and 
commerce. 1916. 296p. illus. maps. 
Appleton $2 net. 383 

A thorough discussion of all the commercial 
questions that have arisen with regard to the 
canal: length and time of ocean voyages, freight 
rates, domestic trade and industries of the United 

States, the American marine, Europe’s interest 

in the canal, competition with the Suez route, 

tolls, commercial administration of the canal, 
etc. 


Phelps, E. M., comp. Monroe doctrine 
(Debaters’ handbook series) 2d ed. 
1916. 337p. Wilson $1 net. 327 or 374 

The bibliography has been enlarged and over 
eighty pages of articles added, in a separate sec- 
tion, to those in the 1915 edition. Many of 
these are on Pan-Americanism. 





Woman suffrage (Debaters’ handbook 
series) 1916. 247p. map. Wilson $1 
net. 324.3 or 374 


Over a hundred pages have been added, in 
separate sections, to the references and articles 
given in the seccnd edition (1912), also a map 
which shows the status of suffrage at the close 
of 1915. 


Home Economics 


Bolmar, Lydia, & McNutt, Kathleen. 
Art in dress. 1916. 460. Manual arts 
press, paper, 35c. 646 

A pamphlet designed for high-school students 
of domestic art, but useful also for the woman 
who wishes to improve her methods of dressing. 

Besides a brief but clear presentation of the 

principles of good dressing there are illuminat- 

ing drawings of faulty lines in dress, in hair- 
dressing and millinery. Baldt’s Clothing for 
women (Lippincott, 1916, $2) is more technical 
in treatment, being designed for the teacher. 

It is a good work, however, for the woman or 

club willing to make a serious study of the 

subject. 


Croy, M.S. 1000 shorter ways around the 
house. 1916. 327p. Putnam $1.50 
net. 640 


The most comprehensive of the household aid 
books, ranging from hints on house architecture 
to the gas bill. Each suggestion is made as 
brief as possible, but each section is introduced 
by a helpful discussion and there is a full index. 
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Klickmann, Flora, ed. The modern 
knitting book. 1916. 113p. illus. 
Stokes 75c net. 646 


This addition to this series is full of sensible 
cold-weather articles for all members of the 
family—jersey, waistcoat, helmet, jacket, socks 
and stockings, sleeping hood, sports hat, cap, 
knickers, gloves, slippers, and the usual child 
and baby clothes. Would be difficult for the 
beginner without a little aid. 


Wiley, H. W. 1001 tests of foods, bever- 
ages and toilet accessories, good and 
otherwise. 2d. ed. 1916. 344p. Hearst 
50c net. 614.3 


A revision of a 1914 book with changes in 
the ratings of various articles to conform with 
later facts and with the addition of many more 
ratings on products examined since the first 
publication. The latter are in a second division, 
which necessitates looking in two places. Price 
reduced 75c. 


Fine Arts 


Antrobus, Mrs. M. S. Elementary em- 
broidery. 1915. 182p. illus. Mac- 
millan $1 net. 746 


A very practical English work which describes 
clearly and illustrates in two colors the processes 
of thirty-seven stitches, also different methods of 
appliqué, transferring designs, darning, and of 
doing gold work, buttonholing, etc. A good book 
for the woman who finds Dillmont too formid- 
able. 


Collins, F. A. The camera man. 1916. 
278p. illus. Century $1.30 net. 770 


Pictures the work and adventurous life of the 
photographer of today, on the European battle- 
field, in Mexico, in aeroplanes, at sea, and in 
special work for the government, for science, etc. 
There are chapters on “‘the first camera man,” 
Daguerre, and on the future of the art, and three 
on the lens, negative and print. A popular, 
well illustrated book, which will be very popular 
in libraries, specially with boys and men. 


Fowler, H. N. A history of sculpture. 
1916. 445p. illus. Macmillan $2 net. 
730 


Sketches and illustrates the history of sculp- 
ture from the earliest civilization to recent 
sculptors in the United States. ‘In every 
chapter there is the evidence which those familiar 
with Professor Fowler’s work would have ex- 
pected of sound scholarship, careful accuracy, 
moderateness of statement and infinite labor.” 
— Nation. Severe compression lessens its easy 
use and also its value; nevertheless it is the first 
volume to buy if a library needs more than 
.Apollo contains, or the different volumes of the 
“‘Ars una’”’ series. 
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McSpadden, J. W. Famous painters of 
America. 1916. 418p. illus. Dodd $2 
net. 759.1 


Contains three more artists than the first 
edition: J. W. Alexander, Julian Alden Weir, 
Childe Hassam (see Booklist 3: 195 for other 
eleven artists and note) These additions extend 
the book nearly sixty pages. No other popular 
work gives as full accounts of these artists’ 
lives. 


Newmarch, Rosa. The Russian arts. 
1916. 293p. illus. Dutton $2 net. 
709.47 


A book that will be welcome to librarians who 
have been unable to supply demands for ‘‘some- 
thing on Russian art.’”’ Architecture, mosaics, 
iconography, illumination, engraving, sculpture 
and painting are included, also ecclesiastical art 
and ‘‘the new art.”? By the author of The Rus- 
sian opera. 


Pennell, Joseph. Joseph Pennell’s pic- 
tures of the wonder of work. 1916. 
52p. illus. Lippincott $2 net. 741 


Sketches of the “‘wonder of work’’ as the artist 
has discovered and put them on paper during 
the last thirty years of travel in Europe and 
America. They reveal the artistic beauty of 
huge city buildings, mills, mining towns, steel 
works, bridges, chimneys, munition-plants, ship- 
yards, power-houses, etc. Half of the subjects 
are in Europe, half in the United States, from 
New York to Montana. The introduction and 
legends have the interest of a vivid joy in the 
expression of the world’s work and a great frank- 
ness of criticism. 


Robie, Virginia. The quest of the quaint. 
1916. 287p. illus. Little $2 net. 749 


To the lover of old things and to the born 
collector these pleasing accounts of the methods 
of acquisition of old silhouettes, valentines, 
Lowestoft, jugs, clocks, highboys, glass and 
chimney ornaments will be fascinating reading 
whether or not he ever expects to follow in the 
author’s footsteps. 


Welsh, R. E. A-B-C of motion pictures. 
1916. 12ip. illus. Harper 50c net. 778 


This brief, inexpensive account of the history, 
principles and methods of production of moving 
pictures would satisfy the need in many small 
libraries. There are hints on writing the photo- 
play, with its technique, and a chapter on the 
amateur production of pictures. 


Sport and Recreation 


Brown, J. H. P. Modern swimming. 
1916.. 181p. illus. Small $1 net. 796 


Good manual, giving directions for floating 
in various positions, for acquiring the different 
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strokes, for diving, and for resuscitating, and an 
excellent list of ‘‘don’ts.”” Helpful illustrations. 


Cheiro, pseud. Palmistry for all. 1916. 
180p. illus. Putnam $1 net. 133 


No doubt this is the book to buy if the small 
library has need of any, and if purchased it would 
probably be immediately popular. While 
palmistry as a science, as here considered, has 
no great following, as an amusement it has a 
perennial charm. According to the Library of 
Congress entry, the author’s identity has 
changed from Leigh Warner to Louis Hamon. 


Crampton, C. W. The second folk dance 
book. 1916. 79p. Barnes $1.60 net. 
793 


Collection of thirty-two dances arranged in 
order of difficulty, with music for each and a 
few illustrations. Supplement to Folk dance 
book, published in 1909. 


Kephart, Horace. Camping and wood- 
craft, v. 1. New ed. 1916. 405p. 
Outing $1.50 net. 796 


The first of two volumes which are to displace 
the author’s Book of camping and woodcraft, a 
standard work since its first edition in 1906. 
This volume covers very fully the art and science 
of camping: equipment, camp-making, provi- 
sions, cooking, etc. Certainly no camping-party 
will suffer if this manual is followed. 


History and Travel 


United States 


Nicolay, Helen. Our nation in the build- 
ing. 1916. 521p. illus. maps. Cen- 
tury $2.50 net. 973 


A narrative that is as far removed from the 
textbook as possible, ‘“‘written in cheerful dis- 
regard to established rules for history-books,” 
which ‘‘cares less for dates than happenings, 
less for specific happenings than for movements 
and currents of feeling.” It is a good volume 
for the man or woman who wants to see our his- 
tory as a whole and to do it in the pleasantest 
manner possible. Reprinted from the Century. 


Europe 


Henderson, E. F. A short history of 
Germany. New ed. 1916. 2v. 
maps. Macmillan $3.50 net. 943 


This new edition of this standard history of 
Germany, first published in 1902, adds three 
new chapters which deal with political develop- 
ments and economic and social progress from 
1871-1914—important additions amounting to 
128 pages, besides additions to the chronologic 
table and revision of index. Preferable to the 
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shorter histories in most libraries, and not ex- 
pensive considering the size and value. 


Fiction 


Bartlett, F. O. The Wall Street girl. 
1916. 334p. Houghton $1.35 net. 


“A sentimental, hackneyed plot and the usual 
characters—the young man, cut off without a 
penny, trying to make his fortune in New York 
City; the society butterfly and the office girl, 
but handled in a refreshing and clever way. 
Light and amusing.” - 


Buchan, John. The power-house. 1916. 
215p. Doran $1.25 net. 


Lively tale concerning the mysterious workings 
of an international group of conspirators, called 
“The Power-House,” and the masterly way in 
which a thoroughgoing young London lawyer 
thwarted their plot to bring a friend to an un- 
timely end, in far-off Bokhara. 


Connolly, J. B. Head winds. 1916. 299p. 
Scribner $1.35 net. 


Eight stories, all reprinted from magazines; 
“The trawler” was a prize Collier's Weekly 
story. They have variety in subject and setting, 
and specially interest men. 


Deland, Mrs. Margaret. The rising tide. 
1916. 293p. Harper $1.35 net. 


Frederica is one of the new women, who, 
spurning her mother’s domestic career and her 
own place in the home-life, becomes a rampant 
feminist, opens a real-estate office, and even 
proposes to the man with whom she has, in her 
headlong fashion, fallen in love. ‘‘A new version 
of Miss Austen’s Emma, transplanted to the 
era of the suffragette.”—F. T. Cooper. 


Hough, Emerson. The magnificent ad- 
venture. 1916. 356p. Appleton 
$1.35 net. 


An account of the Lewis and Clark expedition 
which reflects very realistically the significance 
and magnitude of the task, its difficulties and 
triumphs, and the character of the territory 
traversed. The reader who has a regard for our 
heroes will resent the sort of liberty this author 
takes with them, but if the story leads to the 
reading of a reliable account of this period, as 
it should, it is worth while. 


Howells, W. D. The Leatherwood god. 
1916. 236p. Century $1.35 net. 


Curious, absorbing story of the effect of re- 
ligious fervor on a little pioneer settlement in 
Ohio, carried off its feet by an unscrupulous man 
who to further his material ends proclaims him- 
self an embodiment of God and gradually grows 
to believe in his own imposture. 
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Kendall, Oswald. The romance of the 
Martin Connor. 1916. 312p. Hough- 
ton $1.25 net. 


A pure romance, telling the experiences of a 
tramp steamer on the Amazon, an expedition 
taken for trade with the natives and entailing 
fights with rivals and other thrilling episodes. 
The descriptions of the country are remarkably 
vivid. The excellent literary style reminds one 
of Stevenson’s novels. Published in Youth’s 
Companion. 


Lea, F. H. Chloe Malone. 1916. 292p. 
Little $1.35 net. 


A pretty love story of a New Orleans belle who 
is forced to revise her ideas about the necessity 
of a money marriage when she falls in love with 
a young but poor Boston entomologist who is 
pursuing the boll weevil. The atmosphere of 
the old southern city is well reflected. 


Lee, Mrs. Jennette. Unfinished por- 
traits. 1916. 255p. Scribner $1.25 
net. 


Imaginative scenes in the lives of seven great 
artists and musicians: Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Giorgione, Diirer, Schubert, Chopin, and Bach. 
Of little interest to readers who do not know the 
lives and work of these men. 


Lincoln, J. C. Mary-’Gusta. 1916. 411p. 
Appleton $1.35 net. 


Mary-’Gusta is a little orphan who, having 
been given two old Cape Cod captains for guar- 
dians, proceeds to manage them in her very 
original and efficient way. A pretty romance 
gradually develops and a sad page of family 
history is unearthed, but happiness all ’round 
wins the day, as with all of Mr. Lincoln’s cheery, 
homely stories. 


Rideout, H. M. Thefarcry. 1916. 273p. 
Duffield $1.25 net. 


Two young men who are carrying a hard-won 
harvest of hemp to a market, through the South 
Seas, suffer many strange vicissitudes—ship- 
wreck, a strange existence on an unknown 
island, and a fight for life and later for the 
safety of their English host and his fair daughter 
on their island-home. A story full of excite- 
ment, and with an unusual setting. 


Rowland, H. C. Filling his own shoes. 
1916. 346p. Houghton $1.35 net. 


A Yankee salesman of the Paris branch of a 
shoe house saves the life of a wealthy Turk, 
who adopts him and leaves him a large fortune 
and makes him guardian of four lovely girls in 
his harem. ‘The young man’s adventures in 
getting them married and in furthering his own 
romance make amusing reading. 
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Stinde, J. E. W. The hausfrau rampant. 
1916. 357p. Doran $1.30 net. 


The Buchholz family, a well known German 
classic, gives a picture of the life of the middle- 
class German family about 1870. Mr. E. V. 
Lucas has here selected the most entertaining 
passages and those which are most typically 
German and cemented them with explanatory 
sentences. Frau Buchholz’ relation of the 
family events, emotions and hopes affords an 
honest revelation of the hausfrau’s attitude 
toward her small but very real world. 


Tarkington, Booth. Penrod and Sam. 
1916. 356p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 


More adventures of the incorrigible Penrod 
and his partners in mischief. ‘‘The party” with 
which the book finishes is perhaps the best, 
but they are all enthralling to lovers of boy- 
nature. 


Vaizey, Mrs. G. D. A college girl. 1916. 
416p. Putnam $1.25 net. 


A pretty story of the development, in home 
and college, of a young English girl of decided 
character and sweet nature. The discipline of 
sacrificing her happy vacation to an old- 
fashioned aunt has its reward and she finds at 
Newnham College the realization of all her am- 
bitious dreams, and at the end has to reckon 
with the love of one who has been a comrade 
through these happy, formative years. 


White, S. E. The leopard woman. 1916. 
313p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 


On the hot sands of equatorial Africa the 
caravan of an English traveler meets that of an 
Austrian woman, each on the same mission—to 
reach a barbaric king and make his kingdom 
subservient to his or her country before the 
other can reach him. One has the advantage of 
full knowledge of the situation, but the other 
knows the desert and the science of handling 
the natives. Not a pleasing story but absorbing, 
and the desert and its life are realistically drawn 
from the author’s own acquaintance. 


Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. The romance of a 
Christmas card. 1916. 124p. Hough- 
ton $1 net. 

Two Christmas cards bearing scenes from a 
little New England village find two young men 
who had left it in sorrow or disgrace years earlier. 
Their return and the joy they bring and find give 
the story the true Christmas flavor. It will 
lead many readers, bodily or in spirit, to “the 
folks back home.” 


Wright, Harold Bell. When a man’s a 
man. 1916. 348p. Book Supply Co. 
$1.35 net. 


A wealthy young eastern man renounces his 
butterfly life when rejected because of his lack of 
manliness, and as a cowboy (with the name of 
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*“*Honorable Patches’’) not only quickly supplies 
this serious defect but also approaches perfection 
in general. He becomes indispensable on the 
ranch, rids the country of cattle-stealers and 
proves himself a man before the woman he loves 
—now happily married. It will no doubt give 
joy to Mr. Wright’s many admirers, but seems 
a bit exaggerated and unnatural. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Selected and annotated by Marion 
Humble. 


Bowsfield, C. C. How boys and girls can 
earn money. 1916. 247p. Forbes 
$1 net. 680 


This book covers a variety of subjects rather 
superficially, but may be suggestive to some boys 
and girls of means of earning and saving money 
and, as the author suggests, may “‘indicate apti- 
tude and fitness for some permanent vocation.” 
Useful in city or country. 


Coussens, P. W., ed. The ruby story 
book. 1916. 341p. Duffield $1.50 


net. 808 
A collection of stories from ballads, legends 
and history. ‘‘Consists of stories relating to 


courage and chivalry—the valor of the saint as 
well as that of the warrior.” List of sources 
identifies the stories. 


Foster, E. A. Something to do, boys! 
1916. 252p. illus. Wilde $1.25 net. 
This book and the companion volume, Some- 
thing to do, girls! give many well-illustrated 
directions and suggestions for making toys and 
useful things and gifts, and for games and enter- 
tainments of all kinds. 


Grahame, Kenneth, ed. Cambridge 
book of poetry for children. 1916. 
288p. Putnam $1.50 net. 821 

An ideal collection for parents to read to chil- 
dren. The editor has “set up a wicket-gate 
giving attractive admission to that wide domain” 
of English poetry. Poems that children will 
love and learn, in a beautifully bound book. No 
illustrations, but end-papers. 


Gregory, I. A. P., lady. The golden apple. 

1916. 117p. illus. Putnam $1.25 net. 

822 

A fairy play written for Kiltartan children. 

For older boys and girls to read and act. Full of 
beautiful word-pictures and expressions. 


Paine, A. B. The boys’ life of Mark 
Twain. 1916. 354p. illus. Harper 
$1.25 net. 921 


This book by Mark Twain’s biographer, with 
its delightfully personal account of the great 
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humorist’s life, and its illustrations and quota- 
tions from his writings, will give to older boys 
and girls and to adults, a new friend and a desire 
to read his books. 


Stanley, A. A. Animal folk tales. 1916. 
265p. illus. Amer. book co. 52c 398 


“The stories contained in this volume have 
been culled from well-known folklore sources 
and have been adapted to classroom use.” The 
stories are from various countries—India, 
Africa, Japan, China, the Philippines, Norway, 
American Indians, and are well told. 


Stories 


Ashmun, Margaret. Isabel Carleton’s 
year. 1916. 291p. illus. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 


An unusually well written story for older girls, 
with special interest in Wisconsin because the 
author is a former University instructor and the 
scene is laid in Madison. Isabel Carleton is a 
high school senior, daughter of a university 
professor. She is an attractive, interesting girl, 
and her friendships and school life and final 
plans for a European trip make a first-rate 
story. 


Delano, E. B. June. 1916. 235p. 
illus. Houghton $1.25 net. 

A story for older girls, telling of the adoption 
of a little Southern girl by a family of Northern 
relatives, and the fun and hardships they have 
together. 


Harris, Garrard. The trail of the pearl. 
1916. 349p. illus. Harper $1 net. 

Story of the Cumberland Valley and moon- 
shiners, and of the discovery of a valuable pearl 
by a little orphan boy. His various adventures 
in reaching the city where he sells his pearl and 
works for an education form an interesting 
story, though a bit sensational. 


Grover, E.O. The overall_boys in Switzer- 
land. 1916. 160p. illus. Rand 50c 


A reader for third grade children. 


Perkins, L. F. The cave twins. 1916. 
163p. illus. Houghton $1 net. 

An interesting story of the incidents of prim- 

itive child-life, different from the other ‘“‘twin” 


books, because the life pictured is so rough and 
wild. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. The boy with 
the U. S. mail. 1916. 349p. illus. 
Lothrop $1.50 net. 

Adventures in various branches of the mail 
service, giving a clear idea of the work of the 
department. The story is negligible but the 
incidents are instructive. 
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New Editions 


Arabian nights’ entertainments. 1916. 
430p. Harper $1.50 net. 398 
Uniform with Tom Brown’s school days, 
Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s travels and others, this 
book illustrated by Louis Rhead is a most 
satisfactory edition. 


Collodi, C., pseud. Pinocchio (Stories all 
children love) 1916. 234p._ illus. 
Lippincott $1.25 net. 398 

An attractive edition with illustrations in 
color by Maria L. Kirk. Does not displace the 

Ginn edition illustrated by Cramp, but is 

printed in larger type. 


Kingsley, Charles. The water-babies. 

1916. 362p.illus. Dodd $3 net. 398 

A beautiful gift book, with twelve illustrations 

in color by Jessie Willcox Smith, colored head 
and tail-pieces and picture cover. 


Schoolcraft, H. R., ed. 
book. 1916. 303p. Stokes 
$1.50 net. : 970.1 

A new edition of Mr. Schoolcraft’s collection 
published in 1856. Many are long stories, some 
unfamiliar. All are interesting because they 
are written as the editor heard them from In- 
dian story-tellers. 
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Spyri, Johanna. Moni the goat boy 
(Children’s classics) 1916. 72p. 
illus. Lippincott 50c net. 


A satisfactory edition at moderate cost; large 
type and four colored illustrations by Maria 
L. Kirk. 


Stevenson, R. L. The black arrow. 1916. 
328p. illus. Scribner $2.25 net. 


A beautiful book for a gift or for a special 
collection in the library. The illustrations by 
N. C. Wyeth are stirring, and will interest boys 
in a story that is unfamiliar to too many. 


Lists for Librarians 


Bacon, Corinne, comp. Books for Christ- 
mas for the children. 1916. 36p. 
Wilson $2 per 100. 


A valuable and attractive list of over 300 titles, 
“some of which, at least, every child should 
have the joy of owning.”” The best new editions 
and titles have been included in this revision of 
a former list, and of special value is the list of 
inexpensive books. Useful to the librarian in 
selecting children’s books for her shelves, as 
well as to those needing suggestions for Christ- 
mas purchase. For $1 extra, library imprint will 
be added to list. 





